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Introduction 

No  one  man  can  write  an  epic.  The  world's  great 
epics  are  composite.  The  Iliad  and  the  Vedas  each  grew 
up  without  premeditation  out  of  the  great  experiences  and 
deeper  insights  of  a  creative  era.  Even  epics  like  Para- 
dise Lost,  which  seem  to  be  the  product  of  a  single 
mind,  are  really  only  the  crystallization  of  the  spirit  of 
an  entire  age.  Dante  is  not  merely  an  individual  but 
also  "the  voice  of  seven  silent  centuries." 

This  book,  therefore,  lays  no  claim  to  being,  in  itself, 
the  new  Christian  Epic.  Its  purpose  is  far  more  hum- 
ble,— not  to  write  the  epic  but  to  prophesy  its  coming,  to 
point  out  its  materials  and  show  where  it  is  silently  tak- 
ing form  in  modern  life  and  thought. 

In  the  deepest  sense  epics  must  be  lived  before  they  can 
be  written.  If  Ulysses  sails  the  seas,  some  Homer  will 
write  the  Odyssey;  if  iEneas  reaches  Italy,  some  Virgil 
will  tell  the  story.  If  this  age  can  achieve  a  great  and 
compelling  modern  religious  faith,  it  will  not  lack  its 
poets  and  its  singers.  These  chapters  simply  seek  to  set 
forth  some  things  that  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that 
a  new  and  better  day  is  dawning  in  religion  and  that 
almost  any  year  may  bring  to  light  the  Bunyan  or  the 
Milton  who  shall  gather  up  into  great  expression  the 
inarticulate  faith  and  unorganized  but  growing  spiritual 
vision  of  our  modern  scientific  age. 


The  J\few  Qhristian  £pic 
A  National  Council  Sermon 

"Foi    the  earnest   expectation  of  the  creation  ivaitet/i  for  the 
revealtnq   ot   the  sons   of   God." — Romans  8:19. 


(ELIGION  is  rooted  in  cosmic  emotion, 
and  every  age  must  have  its  epic  of 
creation,  its  authentic  thrilling 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  life 
and  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man.  When 
the  universe  is  conceived  of  as  a  blind  uncon- 
scious mechanism,  "a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  when 
it  has  no  "earnest  expectation"  and  waiteth  for 
no  "revealing  of  the  sons  of  God,"  then  relig- 
ion will  go  out  in  utter  darkness. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  great  epics 
of  creation.  One  of  them  is  dead,  another 
dying,  and  the  third  is  hardly  born.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  old  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  Egypt, 
Babylon  and  India.  For  modern-minded  men 
and  women  it  is  absolutely  dead.  It  was  a 
religion  of  nature  worship,  myths  and  fairies, 
of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  and  Triton 
with  his  horn.  T.  R.  Glover  in  his  stimulat- 
ing book,  The  Jesus  of  History,  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  place  of  strategic  advantage 
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which  this  old  mythology  occupied  in  A.D. 
50.  It  was  old  —  it  had  the  prestige  of  forty 
centuries  in  Egypt.  It  was  reinforced  by  the 
grandeur  of  a  great  artistic  and  architectural 
tradition.  It  had  splendor  of  ritual  and  knew 
how  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  men.  Mir- 
acles were  a  part  of  its  stock  in  trade.  And  it 
had  almost  infinite  adaptability.  It  could 
open  its  doors  and  receive  into  its  ample  and 
hospitable  fold  any  religion  that  came  along. 

And  yet,  as  Glover  points  out,  this  old 
mythology  broke  down  because  of  what  he 
calls  four  cardinal  weaknesses:  (1)  It  stood 
for  "the  unexamined  life";  it  had  no  deep 
sense  of  truth.  (2)  It  divorced,  or,  perhaps 
better,  failed  ever  really  to  associate  morals 
and  religion.  (3)  It  promoted  and  lived 
upon  fear  and  superstition.  (4)  It  could  not 
conquer  the  fear  of  death.  And  so,  when 
Christianity  arose,  the  old  mythology  fell 
before  the  clear  and  aggressive  message  of  the 
new  religion. 

As  Padraic  Colum,  the  Irish  poet,  has  said : 
"Christianity  conquered  paganism  all  along 
the  line  because  it  had  a  nobler  and  more  sat- 
isfying mythology1'  —  using  the  word  my- 
thology in  its  highest  sense  of  an  explanation 
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of  creation.  Thus  arose  what  Santayana  calls 
"the  Christian  Epic,"  which  secured  a  gen- 
eral acceptance  wherever  Christian  culture 
penetrated  and  became  the  orthodox  world- 
view  up  to  our  own  day. 

The  Christian  Epic  taught  that  there  was 
one  great  and  all  powerful  God  living  in  the 
sky,  who  made  the  earth  and  all  its  contents 
in  a  period  of  six  noble  creative  days,  setting 
the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  in  a  solid  firma- 
ment above  to  light  it,  and  creating  man  to 
have  dominion  over  it.  All  this  happened 
in  4004  B.C.  But  Adam  sinned  by  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  and  brought  upon  himself,  and 
upon  all  of  us  as  his  descendants,  a  heritage 
of  trouble  and  the  curse  of  divine  wrath. 

God  made  several  attempts  to  save  men. 
He  tried  a  new  start  with  Noah  as  head  of  a 
selected  family  and  again  with  Abraham  as 
the  progenitor  of  a  chosen  people.  He  gave 
the  law  through  Moses,  but  humanity  could 
not  keep  the  law.  He  sent  the  prophets,  but 
men  refused  to  listen.  At  last  he  sent  the 
Messiah,  his  own  Son,  the  second  member  of 
the  Trinity,  who  died  on  the  cross  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  God,  paid  the 
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debt  of  Adam's  and  all  other  sin  and  saved  the 
race  —  or  at  least  such  portions  of  it  as  availed 
themselves  of  this  salvation  by  orthodox  belief 
and  participation  in  the  sacraments. 

Now  ensues  a  period  of  probation  presided 
over  by  an  infallible  Church,  or,  in  the  Prot- 
estant version,  by  an  infallible  Bible,  during 
which  men  have  the  chance  to  accept  Christ 
and  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But  ulti- 
mately, and  probably  soon,  comes  the  Judg- 
ment Day,  either  preceding  or  following  a 
millennium  of  a  thousand  years.  Then,  with 
the  books  balanced  and  the  world's  affairs  ti- 
dily wound  up  and  ended,  there  remain  an 
endless  hell  for  the  damned  and  eternal 
heaven  for  the  saved. 

It  was  a  very  compact  and  convenient 
scheme  of  things  —  while  it  lasted.  It  had 
the  merit  of  being  vividly  pictorial  and  dra- 
matic. It  could  be  expressed  in  charts  and 
depicted  in  tableaux.  It  inspired  countless 
sermons  and  tinged  with  glory  the  literature 
of  the  ages.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  the  architect  of  the  new 
Princeton  Chapel,  has  provided  there  four 
windows  to  depict  the  four  Christian  epics : 
King  Arthur,  the  Divine  Comedy,  Paradise 
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Lost  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  All  are  literary 
expressions  of  this  great  medieval  Christian 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man. 

But  this  noble  Christian  Epic,  compact  and 
comprehensible  as  it  was,  is  passing  away  — 
and  that  is  part  of  the  spiritual  travail  of  our 
age! 

Science  has  revealed  to  us  an  utterly  differ- 
ent universe.  Vastly  larger  —  for  now  we 
know  it  is  seventy-six  light  years  to  the  Pole 
Star,  which,  like  all  the  other  stars,  is  another 
sun  like  our  own  sun  only  larger,  and  possibly 
the  center  of  another  totally  invisible  system 
of  planets.  The  dim  and  far-off  nebulae  are 
one  hundred  thousand  light  years  away.  This 
new  universe  is  vastly  older  as  well  as  larger, 
for  life  on  our  planet  goes  back  at  least 
25,000,000  years  and  4004  B.C.  was  only  yes- 
terday. Moreover  this  world  of  ours  bears 
evidence  of  the  long  evolutionary  process  up 
through  which  it  has  emerged,  and  that  proc- 
ess is  still  going  on  —  the  laws  and  mechan- 
ism of  evolution  are  clearly  evident  about 
us.  The  earth  no  longer  occupies  the  center 
of  the  stage  but  seems  to  be  a  second-class 
planet  following  a  second-class  sun  some- 
where out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  universe! 
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And  yet  throughout  this  universe  there  seems 
to  be  a  unity  of  substance,  as  the  spectroscope 
reveals,  and  a  marvelous  unity  and  correla- 
tion of  forces.  A  vast  machine  moving 
according  to  laws  reducible  to  mathematical 

;  formulae.    .    .    .   To  fit  the  old  Christian  Epic 
into    such    a    universe    is    like    trying    to    fit 

■  the    engine    of    Fulton's  Clermont    into    the 
Leviathan. 

And  not  only  science  has  changed.  A  new 
ethics  has  arisen  which  rebels  against  the  con- 
ception of  a  punishment  grinding  on  through 
all  eternity,  ceaselessly  torturing  human 
souls  to  no  purpose  —  accomplishing  nothing. 
Punishment  which  is  other  than  reformatory 
and  remedial  now  stands  clearly  revealed  as 
intolerable  and  incompatible  with  the  modern 
social  conscience.  Nor  is  this  all.  Compara- 
tive religion  has  revealed  much  that  is  noble 
and  much  that  is  common  in  the  great  ethnic 
faiths;  and  a  certain  unity  of  all  religions, 
beneath  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinctions, stands  clearly  revealed.  All  this 
runs  squarely  against  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  old  Christian  Epic.  Moreover,  our  age 
has  come  to  a  new-born  capacity  for  self-criti- 
cism,  quite   unknown  before,   so   that  many 
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things  which  hitherto  passed  unquestioned  as 
a  part  of,  or  at  least  not  incongruous  with, 
what  was  called  Christianity  are  now  either 
repudiated  or  sharply  challenged.  An 
acquisitive  society  and  a  militarized  nation 
are  no  longer  assumed  to  be  Christian  because 
of  their  traditional  theology  or  prevailing 
ritual. 

The  old  Christian  Epic  therefore  is  passing 
away.  In  many  quarters  it  has  completely 
gone.  What  then?  A  new  one!  A  new  and 
more  Christian  epic  is  already  here  —  greater, 
nobler,  truer  than  the  last,  even  as  that  was 
in  its  day  nobler  and  truer  than  the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Let  me  sketch  for  you  in  rapid  strokes 
something  of  its  beauty  and  its  power. 

First  of  all,  it  accepts  the  universe  revealed 
by  modern  science  —  ancient,  vast,  evolving, 
pervaded  by  a  mighty  Energy  moving  accord- 
ing to  universal  law.  So  vast  and  glorious  a 
universe  is  not  an  anarchy  or  blind  confusion 
but  a  growing  harmony  which  summons  our 
reason  and  intelligence  to  understand  it  and 
to  think  its  mighty  thoughts  with  our  groping 
human  minds.  Wherever  truth  is  to  be  found 
it  is  surely  here  in  the  plain  facts  of  nature. 
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This  modern  universe,  so  much  grander  than 
the  little  toy  universe  of  Hebrew  or  Ptolemaic 
thought,  is  to  be  accepted,  therefore,  not 
grudgingly  or  of  necessity  but  gladly  and 
reverently,  as  affording  a  basis  for  a  nobler 
religious  interpretation  than  humanity  has 
ever  known  before.  All  the  assured  facts 
which  science  can  discover  are  the  materials 
out  of  which  we  modern  men  must  construct 
the  only  cosmic  epic  which  can  speak  with 
authority  to  our  own  day  and  generation. 

Only  we  must  be  sure  we  have  all  the  facts! 
Too  often  the  impression  is  given  that  these 
facts  are  largely  in  the  realm  of  astronomy, 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology.  A  recent 
book  by  eighteen  professors  from  one  of  our 
leading  universities  is  entitled,  The  Nature  of 
the  World  and  of  Man.  It  is  a  large  contract 
to  write  a  book  to  measure  up  to  such  a  title. 
And  what  do  we  find?  Out  of  540  pages, 
349  are  given  to  the  story  of  evolution  up  to 
man,  158  to  the  mechanics  of  the  human  body 
and  33  to  the  evolution  and  mechanism  of 
the  mind.  Not  one  word  about  human  insti- 
tutions, not  a  hint  of  the  family  and  the 
love  of  a  man  for  his  mate  and  his  children, 
nothing   of    patriotism,    architecture,    music, 
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the  quest  of  truth,  the  heroes  of  exploration, 
medicine  or  invention!  Nothing  of  philoso- 
phy or  the  drama  or  worship  or  morals  or 
the  hope  of  immortality!  Socrates,  Shakes- 
peare, Confucius,  Buddha,  Christ  —  not  even 
hinted  at!  True  the  preface  limits  the  field 
of  the  book  to  the  physical  and  biological 
realms  and  speaks  of  the  desirability  of  a  sup- 
plementary volume  on  the  social  sciences. 
But  why  was  not  this  indicated  in  the  title? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  fact  that  such  a  title 
could  pass  unchallenged  indicates  an  incom- 
pleteness in  our  thinking,  a  tendency  to  regard 
physical  and  biological  facts  as  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  nature  of  the  world 
and  of  man? 

To  build  a  truly  comprehensive  epic  of  the 
universe,  we  must,  therefore,  include  and 
glorify  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical 
realities.  We  live  in  a  universe  which  not 
only  has  produced  chemical  compounds  and 
biological  species,  but  which  comes  to  its 
finest  flower  in 

"a  sense  of  love  and  duty 
And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod." 

The  hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations  of  the 
human    soul,    its    capacity    for    knowledge, 
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memory  and  moral  idealism,  its  haunting  hun- 
ger for  immortality  —  these,  too,  are  facts  to 
be  included  in  any  adequate  interpretation  of 
the  cosmos. 

Through  this  larger  and  completer  universe 
the  new  Christian  epic  comes  humbly  and 
expectantly  to  God,  not  as  a  great  Mechanic 
who  made  it  and  sits  outside  watching  the 
wheels  go  round,  only  occasionally  breaking 
in  by  a  miracle  to  stop  a  wheel  or  clean  a 
pivot,  but  as  the  very  Soul  of  the  universe  — 
its  inner  guiding  Wisdom  and  spiritual 
Power.  Its  laws  are  his  laws,  its  miracles  his 
miracles;  and  his  presence  is  all  about  us. 

"I  asked  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea, 
Saying:  O  wondrous  trinity, 
Deign  to  make  answer  unto  me 
And  tell  me  truly  what  ye  be! 

And  they  answered :  'The  robe 

about  His  form  are  we, 
That  wounded  and  sore  humanity, 
May  touch  its  hem  and  healed  be!'  ' 

God  is  not  to  be  sought  in  some  far-off  land, 
nor  proved  by  some  miracle  in  the  long  ago; 
he  is  here,  "closer  than  breathing,  nearer  than 
hands  or  feet,"  and  his  miracles  are  all  about 
us.    Every  common  bush  is  aflame  with  God, 
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and  the  budding  life  of  every  little  child  is 
a  contemporary  miracle. 

But  is  such  a  God  personal?  Not  anthro- 
pomorphic, perhaps,  but  personal  surely! 
How,  indeed,  can  he  be  less?  Would  a  sub- 
personal  God  be  adequate  for  a  universe 
which  has  flowered  out  in  personality?  Of 
course  we  must  beware  of  limiting  God's  per- 
sonality to  our  little  pint  cup  of  human 
experience.  But,  however  greater  than  ours, 
God's  personality  can  hardly  be  less  in  its 
richness,  beauty  and  significance. 

May  I  use  an  illustration?  Some  years  ago 
a  friend  and  I  climbed  Mt.  St.  Helena  accom- 
panied by  a  collie  dog.  The  dog  enjoyed  the 
climb  in  the  fresh  morning  air  just  as  we  did 
and  arrived  at  the  summit  tired  and  thirsty. 
He  eyed  us  expectantly  as  we  drank  water 
from  our  canteen.  When  I  made  a  saucer 
from  the  crown  of  my  hat  and  poured  him 
out  a  drink,  he  accepted  it  with  touching 
gratitude.  Then  he  waited.  Spreading  a 
map  and  orienting  it  with  a  compass,  we 
picked  out  the  peaks  of  Shasta  and  Mt.  Las- 
sen far  across  the  valley.  But  the  dog  only 
sniffed  at  the  map  and  compass  and  went  off 
on  business  of  his  own,  quite  disgusted  with 
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our  incomprehensible  human  activities.  What 
had  happened?  We  had  emerged  from  the 
animal  into  the  human.  Even  so  the  divine 
personality  can  be  only  faintly  and  partially 
comprehended  by  the  human.  But  it  must  be 
all  that  ours  is  and  then  vastly  more. 

This  suggests  the  place  of  man  in  the  new 
Christian  epic.  He  is  the  spiritual  child  of 
God.  True  he  has  an  inheritance  from  the 
brute;  but,  if  he  ever  fell,  he  fell  uphill,  for 
he  is  also  stirred  by  what  Benjamin  Kidd  calls 
"the  emotion  of  the  ideal."  He  has  attained 
to  a  spiritual  relationship  with  God  not  unlike 
the  relationship  of  the  bay  to  the  vast  ocean 
out  beyond  the  Golden  Gate.  The  bay  is 
never  so  foolish  and  conceited  as  to  think  itself 
the  ocean.  It  knows  how  limited,  shallow, 
discolored  and  brackish  its  waters  are.  And 
yet  it  has  a  certain  unity  with  the  ocean  —  it 
feels  the  tidal  impulses  of  the  unplumbed  sea. 
Twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the  great 
deep  pours  in  and  at  flood  tide  lifts  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  bay  to  its  higher  level,  and 
twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours  at  ebb  tide 
the  bay  pours  itself  out  into  the  sea.  So 
through  the  Golden  Gate  of  prayer  and  wor- 
ship the  tides  of  a  divine  presence  move  the 
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human  soul  to  a  realization  of  some  greater 
spiritual  unity  to  which  it  is  akin. 

I  think  this  matter  of  prayer  and  our  possi- 
ble relationship  to  God  is  receiving  reinforce- 
ment today  in  the  mind  of  the  common  man 
from  his  experience  with  radio.  Many  who 
have  not  prayed  before  are  learning  to  pray 
and  to  believe  in  prayer  today  because  of  this 
modern  invention,  which  is  an  ever-present 
vivid  parable  of  spiritual  reality.  Here  is 
this  quiet  room  in  which  we  meet  today. 
Apparently  no  one  but  ourselves  is  here  — 
just  ourselves  alone.  But  I  have  only  to  lift 
an  aerial  into  the  sky  and  bring  a  relatively 
simple  instrument  into  tune  and  this  room  is 
filled  with  voices  from  the  unseen!  Turn  the 
dial  and  here  is  a  sermon  from  Chicago  or  a 
solo  from  Kansas  City  or  the  music  of  a  great 
chorus  from  Salt  Lake  City  or  a  great  orches- 
tra from  Los  Angeles.  Even  so  our  lives  are 
linked  by  unseen  ether  waves  to  God.  He  is 
the  central  broadcasting  station  of  the  uni- 
verse, forever  sending  out  messages  of  life 
and  joy:  "Be  strong,  be  brave,  be  good,  be 
just,  be  generous,  be  kind!"  he  says.  "Fear 
not,  only  believe!  The  eternal  God  is  thy 
refuge.     Underneath     are     the     everlasting 
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arms!"  And  we  have  only  to  bring  our  lives 
into  tune  with  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and 
beautiful  and  true  to  find  that  we  are  no 
longer  isolated  and  alone,  but  that  our  lives, 
too,  are  "hid  with  Christ  in  God!"  Nor  are 
we  receiving  stations  only.  We  also  may  send 
forth  our  yearnings  and  aspirations,  and  as  we 
do  so  old  texts  come  to  us  with  new  meaning 
and  power  —  "Before  they  call  I  will  answer, 
and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear." 
Has  Christ  any  place  in  this  new  Christian 
epic?  Yes,  and  at  the  very  heart  and  center. 
He  reveals  to  us  humanity's  noblest  possibili- 
ties, his  challenge  to  the  world,  to  take  him  in 
earnest  and  "try  his  deeds  to  do,"  rings  in 
the  consciences  of  men  with  ever  deepening 
authority.  More  and  more  we  bring  the  lives 
of  men  and  of  communities  before  his  judg- 
ment seat.  Slavery  and  prostitution  and  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  have  already  stood 
there  and  gone  away  condemned.  War  stands 
there  today  awaiting  judgment.  Commercial 
greed,  imperialism,  race  prejudice,  the  bru- 
talities of  our  prison  system  and  the  sins  of 
industrial  oppression  in  an  acquisitive  social 
order  stand  there  beside  war,  the  archfiend 
and  enemy  of  the  human  race.     Never  have 
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the  standards  of  Jesus  been  more  clearly  seen 
by  the  church  than  they  are  today.  God 
grant  that  the  church  shall  not  fail  to  pro- 
claim them  to  the  world! 

But  Christ  is  more  than  high  example  and 
clear-eyed  judge — he  is  for  our  age  supremely 
the  revealer  of  the  character  of  God.  As 
Winston  Churchill  somewhere  says,  "God  has 
become  incandescent  in  Jesus."  I  believe  we 
are  coming  to  a  new  birth  of  mysticism  about 
Jesus,  to  a  new  reverence  for  his  cross,  a  new 
sense  of  his  holiness  and  spiritual  beauty  and 
of  the  terrible  significance  of  what  happens 
to  holiness  and  spiritual  beauty  in  a  wicked 
world.  Jesus,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  universe! 
It  produced  him  and  not  alone  the  chemical 
equation,  the  dinosaur  and  the  cave  man! 
And  for  us  he  is  the  most  significant  part  of 
all.  We  bring  our  broken,  sin-stained,  tat- 
tered, frantic  little  lives  into  his  presence,  and 
we  experience  a  great  calm  and  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding.  We 
know  that,  whatever  else  God  may  be,  he  can- 
not be  less  than  Jesus  —  not  less  just  or  kind 
or  understanding  or  patient  or  willing  to  suf- 
fer with  and  for  his  children.  Jesus,  as  Canon 
Streeter  says,  is  "the  mirror  of  the  infinite." 
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Or,  as  someone  else  has  said,  ''Jesus  is  the  liv- 
ing picture  of  God."  Our  age  will  not  dog- 
matize over  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the 
person  of  Christ- — we  know  too  little  of  the 
metaphysics  of  our  own  personalities  to  do 
that  —  but  we  will  wait  in  reverent  adoration 
before  the  fact  of  Christ  and  acknowledge 
him  as  preeminently  the  Son  of  God.  When 
the  world  has  accepted  and  passed  beyond  the 
Christ  of  the  Social  Gospel  it  will  again  come 
face  to  face  with  the  greater  mystery  and  more 
challenging  obedience  of  the  Christ  who 
walked  in  mystic  and  holy  unity  with  the 
Father. 

Has  immortality  a  place  in  this  new  mes- 
sage of  religion?  Surely  an  age  which 
believes  in  the  conservation  of  energy  cannot 
easily  consign  to  extinction  that  most  exquisite 
and  most  deeply  mysterious  energy  we  know, 
which  is  the  energy  of  the  self-conscious  crea- 
tive mind,  the  human  personality.  Surely  an 
age  which  believes  in  justice  cannot  enthrone 
utter  disregard  of  justice  at  the  heart  of 
things  —  yet  how  often  death  renders  an 
utterly  unjust  verdict  if  death  ends  all!  Only, 
for  this  modern  world,  immortality  means  not 
an  endless,  changeless  heaven  and  hell,  but 
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rather  "the  wages  of  going  on"  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fulfillment  of 

"The  high  that  proved  too  high, 
The  heroic  for  earth  too  hard." 

So  the  Bible  also  has  its  place  in  the  new 
Christian  epic,  only  not  as  the  sole  authorita- 
tive Word  of  God  but  as  the  classic  record  of 
past  religious  experiences;  of  how  men  heard 
that  Word  in  the  long  ago  and  wrote  the  vi- 
sion, that  we,  too,  might  lift  our  eyes  to  behold 
it  in  our  own  day.  The  Bible,  in  other  words, 
is  not  a  phonograph  record  of  God  who  spoke 
yesterday  but  is  silent  now,  but  is  rather  an 
inspiration  to  every  age  to  find  God  anew  and 
hear  the  accents  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  its  own 
history  and  inner  impulses.  There  are  just 
as  many  angels,  just  as  many  visions  as  there 
ever  were,  and  the  Bible  fails  of  its  supreme 
purpose  if  it  tells  of  spiritual  insights  in 
ancient  Palestine  but  leaves  us  insensible  to 
God's  brooding  presence  in  modern  America. 

So  also  the  church  has  its  part  in  the  Chris- 
tian epic,  not  as  a  chartered  corporation  pos- 
sessing a  magic  formula  but  as  the  voluntary 
organization  and  universal  fellowship  of  the 
friends  of  Jesus  through  all  the  ages.     It  is 
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free  to  adapt  itself  to  every  age,  to  write  new 
liturgies  and  creeds,  spread  new  sails  and  reef 
the  old  ones,  as  the  favoring  gales  or  stormy 
winds  of  human  history  may  dictate.  It  is 
"everywhere  and  always  the  same,"  not  in 
tenaciously  holding  to  its  mistakes  and  sins 
but  only  in  its  devotion  to  Jesus  and  his  mes- 
sage of  spiritual  reality. 

So  also  the  world  is  to  be  saved.  Only 
not  by  external  miracle,  not  by  blind  accept- 
ance of  some  judicial  fiction  or  some  mechan- 
ical scheme  of  salvation,  but  by  actually 
achieving  salvation,  by  mankind's  catching  the 
beauty  and  greatness  and  utter  inevitableness 
of  Christ's  ideal  and  putting  it  into  practice. 
And  such  a  salvation  comes  only  by  saviors! 
David  Livingston  in  the  African  forest  and 
Watts  O.  Pye  in  China,  Dr.  Grenfell  on  the 
Labrador  Coast  and  Jane  Addams  on  Halsted 
Street,  St.  Francis  and  John  Bunyan,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Arnold  Toynbee  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  saviors  of  mankind  of  all  races, 
ages  and  countries  must  do  their  perfect  work ; 
for  not  apart  from  human  hopes  and  dreams 
and  sacrifices  can  salvation  come.  Until  then 
"the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together";  "for  the  earnest  expectation 
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of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the  revealing  of 
the  sons  of  God!" 

Being,  therefore,  no  longer  enslaved  to  an 
outgrown  view  of  the  world  and  no  longer 
bound  by  a  literal  and  legalistic  bibliolatry, 
having  such  a  free  and  glorious  religious 
faith,  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  The  answer 
is,  first  of  all,  proclaim  it  fearlessly!  Epics 
were  made  to  be  shouted,  sung  and  chanted, 
to  be  whispered  to  children  and  made  glorious 
with  art.  "Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say 
so!"  Youth  needs  to  hear  this  epic,  thought- 
ful men  and  women  no  longer  able  to  combine 
the  new  science  and  the  old  theology  need  to 
hear  it.  Congregations  which  have  listened 
for  weary  famine-stricken  weeks  to  Mr.  Fac- 
ing-both-ways  need  to  hear  it,  not  apologet- 
ically or  uncertainly  but  in  the  pulpit  Sunday 
mornings  with  triumphant  gladness. 

May  it  not  be  that,  as  modern  Christians  we 
have  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this?  No  matter  how  true  or  beautiful,  how 
harmonious  with  the  facts  of  science  and  the 
truths  of  life  our  modern  faith  may  be,  it  gets 
nowhere  except  as  men  proclaim  it  with 
enthusiasm  and  joyous  abandon.  Religion  is 
not  dead!  Crucified  by  dogmatists  and  buried 
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in  the  tomb  of  tradition,  it  has  arisen  and 
appeared  unto  friends  and  lovers!  It  is  alive 
again  forevermore!  The  world  is  hungry  for 
a  contemporary  religion  which  shall  speak 
out  of  the  authority  of  contemporary  and 
verifiable  truth  and  not  merely  according  to 
the  scribes  of  long  ago.  It  is  a  day  of  good 
tidings  in  religion,  and  we  must  not  hold  our 
peace! 

If  the  first  call  is  to  sing  the  new  epic,  the 
second  call  will  be  to  deepen  it.  Only  out  of 
the  depths  can  come  the  power  to  sing  a  fresh 
religious  faith  and  courage  to  the  world.  It 
calls  for  a  new  birth  of  mysticism.  If  we 
really  believe  that  God  is  here  in  the  sunset 
glow  and  the  wild  bird's  cry,  in  the  quest  for 
truth  and  the  soul's  undying  fire,  then  we  must 
worship  with  a  new  devotion  and  wait  for 
God  with  a  deeper  rapture  than  we  ever  knew 
when  he  was  far  away  in  Judea  and  sought 
for,  largely  second-hand,  upon  the  pages  of  a 
book.  What  if  God  is  here,  in  all  his  holi- 
ness and  beauty,  waiting  to  reveal  himself? 
What  if  we  are  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a 
divine  apocalypse?  Are  we  ready  to  receive 
him?  How  shallow  and  superficial,  how 
worldly  and  vulgar  our  lives  are  for  him  to 
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enter  in !  How  shall  we  make  ready  our  souls 
to  receive  holiness  and  beauty?  Must  we  not 
cry  with  Isaiah:  "Woe  is  me!  for  I  am 
undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips 
.  .  .  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King!"  If 
the  new  Christian  epic  really  means  what  we 
say  it  means,  then  it  must  mean  a  new  rever- 
ence and  a  new  and  more  mystic  note  in  wor- 
ship and  in  daily  life.  We  must  build  our 
churches  with  a  new  and  spiritual  beauty, 
with  lines  that  hush  the  soul  to  worship.  We 
must  bow  in  adoration  not  before  an  organ  or 
a  choir  gallery  or  even  a  pulpit  but  before 
the  symbolism  of  an  uplifted  cross  and  a 
communion  table  made  glorious  by  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who  blessed  thereon  the  symbols 
of  his  body  broken  and  his  blood  outpoured 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

But  most  of  all  we  must  build  the  inner 
shrine  and  set  the  cross  up  in  the  heart! 


The  <§tars  zAbove  the  Cjfreight 
Trains 


"Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  see  <who  hath  created  these, 
that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number;  he  calleth  them  all  by 
name." — Isaiah    40:26. 


II 


RNEST  POOLE  in  his  novel  The  Har- 
bor tells  the  story  of  a  little  boy 
who  lived  on  Brooklyn  Heights  but 
secretly  ran  away  from  home  to 
play  with  the  street  arabs  along  the  railroad 
tracks.  One  day  a  freight  car,  shunted  by  a 
switch  engine,  ran  over  one  of  his  playmates. 
This  tragic  experience  made  a  devastating 
impression  on  his  mind.  Vacation  came,  and, 
in  the  quiet  country  home  amid  the  moun- 
tains, the  mother  noticed  how  strangely  agi- 
tated her  little  son  seemed  to  be  as  the  down 
freight  rattled  along  the  valley  soon  after  she 
had  tucked  him  in  bed  each  evening  hour. 
She  did  not  know  his  hidden  burden  of  mem- 
ory and  fear,  but  she  was  a  wise  mother  and 
so  she  made  it  her  habit,  at  the  first  noise  of 
the  train,  to  go  to  her  child's  room,  take  him 
to  the  window  and,  throwing  wide  the  cur- 
tains, show  him  the  stars  and  teach  him  about 
the  constellations  until  the  last  whistle  of  the 
lumbering  freight  had  died  away  far  down 
the  valley.     It  is  a  parable  of  modern  life. 

37 
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We  live  too  much  amid  the  rumble  of  its 
freight  trains.  We  need  someone  to  take  us 
to  the  window,  throw  back  the  curtain  and 
reveal  the  stars! 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  reality 
of  our  unconscious  creeds  and  the  necessity  of 
some  kind  of  faith  in  God  than  the  statement 
attributed  by  the  press  to  Thomas  A.  Edison 
on  his  eightieth  birthday,  to  the  effect  that 
"the  word  'God'  has  no  meaning"  for  him, 
though  he  does  "believe  there  is  supreme 
intelligence  pervading  the  universe." 

This  supreme  intelligence  pervading  and 
governing  the  universe  is  the  God  we  need  to 
see  above  the  freight  trains  of  our  rushing 
materialistic  world.  It  means  much  for  the 
quiet  of  the  soul  to  pause  and  realize  that  we 
are  ever  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  unifying 
power  which,  so  far  as  we  can  push  our 
investigations  out  into  all  creation,  moves  in 
orderly  and  intelligent  fashion.  Even  people 
who  think  they  do  not  believe  in  God  base 
their  everyday  lives  on  the  unity  and  reliabil- 
ity of  this  natural  world. 

"There  is  no  unbelief — 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod 
Believes  in  God!" 
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We  all  believe  that  there  is  some  unifying 
intelligence  which  sees  to  it  that  sodium  and 
chlorine,  rightly  combined,  make  salt,  and, 
under  the  same  conditions,  always  make  salt 
—  not  sugar  today  and  gunpowder  tomorrow! 
Most  of  us  go  further  and  believe  in  evolu- 
tion — that  this  universe  has  been  moving  for 
untold  ages  in  ordered  fashion  toward  higher 
forms  of  life.  And,  viewing  the  record  of 
the  past,  we  cannot  help  facing  the  future  and 
asking  "Whither?"  Is  all  this  progress 
meaningless  and  without  a  goal? 

Must  we  not  go  further  still  and  believe  in 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul  —  that  human 
personality  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  we 
know?  Far  more  marvelous  than  a  comet  or 
a  crystal  or  a  starfish  is  this  human  unit  of 
self-conscious  existence,  with  its  power  of 
memory,  intellectual  analysis,  moral  choice, 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  capacity  for  love 
and  sacrifice.  Here  a  whole  realm  of  values 
and  realities  which  we  call  spiritual  swings 
into  view. 

But  while  there  is  a  side  of  God  which  is 
inevitable,  there  is  another  which  must  be 
chosen.  The  inevitable  God,  as  has  been 
suggested,  is  the  supreme  intelligence  which 
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pervades  and  governs  the  universe.  We  may 
call  this  God  by  other  names,  the  Veiled  Being, 
Unknowable,  Absolute,  Cosmic  Urge,  but  we 
cannot  escape  him.  But  there  is  also  the  God 
whom  we  never  know  until  we  choose  him! 
He  waits  to  reveal  this  side  of  his  nature  to 
those  who  care.  Only  those  who  believe  can 
enter  in. 

We  choose  him  quite  unconsciously  some- 
times, thinking,  for  example,  that  we  are  only 
making  moral  decisions.  We  say  with  Lin- 
coln at  Cooper  Union :  "Let  us  have  faith  that 
Right  makes  Might  and,  in  that  faith,  let  us 
to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it."  And  then  what  seemed  to  be  a 
mere  moral  choice  turns  out  to  be  a  sublime 
act  of  faith  in  "a  Power  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness,11  a  faith  that  this 
universe  is  pervaded  not  only  by  physical  but 
by  moral  laws,  that  there  is  a  great  mysterious 
Something  which  cares  for  righteousness, 
"standeth  ever  in  the  shadow  keeping  guard 
above  its  own!" 

Or  we  choose  beauty  instead  of  ugliness. 
Most  of  us  feel  something  holy  in  natural 
beauty.  In  the  presence  of  the  mountains  or 
the  sea,  we  understand  how  Pippa  sang  her 
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way  along  the  Italian  hillside  until  she  came 
at  last  to  the  moment  when  she  cried,  aSud- 
denly  God  took  me!"  We  feel  that  beauty 
in  itself  has  meaning  and  value  in  the  uni- 
verse. And  in  that  moment  we  have  chosen 
God!  No  longer  is  the  universe  just  atoms 
and  electrons  —  it  is  something  saturated  with 
the  spiritual  value.     We  realize  that 

"All  partial  beauty  was  the  pledge 
Of  beaut}'  in  its  plenitude." 

So  also,  when  we  choose  love  or  respond  to 
the  higher  mystic  yearnings  of  the  soul,  we 
draw  near  to  the  God  who  reveals  himself  to 
us  and  can  reveal  himself  only  because  we 
have  first  chosen  the  paths  which  lead  to  him. 
We  do  this  preeminently  through  prayer.  As 
I  said  in  the  last  chapter,  many  men  who 
never  prayed  before  are  being  moved  to  pray 
today  because  of  the  way  in  which  radio  has 
made  real  the  presence  of  otherwise  invisible 
and  inaudible  forces.  God  is  the  great  cen- 
tral broadcasting  station  of  the  universe  con- 
tinually sending  out  messages :  "Be  brave,  be 
strong,  be  true,  do  good,  love,  hope,  believe!" 
By  prayer  we  bring  our  human  instruments 
into  tune. 
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But  is  it  any  good  sending  him  our  mes- 
sages? Must  we  be  only  receiving  stations? 
Are  not  things  so  arranged  by  natural  law  that 
it  is  an  impertinence  to  ask  him  to  do  any- 
thing for  us?  I  cannot  see  but  that,  if  natural 
law  were  so  rigid  that  we  could  not  ask  God 
for  anything,  it  would  be  equally  useless  to 
ask  anybody  for  anything!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  more  than  natural  law  is  needed  to  get 
certain  things  done  in  this  world.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  organ,  for  example.  It  is  made  of 
wood  and  zinc  and  lead.  What  is  the  natural 
law  of  the  tree?  To  grow  to  maturity  until 
it  falls  and  rots  and  leaves  a  richer  soil.  What 
is  the  natural  law  of  the  metal?  To  remain 
hidden  in  the  earth  until  the  forces  of  erosion 
transport  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

How  came  they  into  this  thing  of  mystery 
and  music  which  so  strangely  stirs  our  spirits 
as  the  fingers  of  a  master  press  its  keys?  Not 
by  natural  law!  There  came  into  play  another 
law  —  the  law  of  human  personality.  Some 
one  said:  "Build  us  an  organ!  Fell  the  trees 
in  the  forest  and  cunningly  devise  the  wooden 
pipes.  Tune  them  to  certain  scales  and  arrange 
them  in  rank  and  order  unknown  anywhere 
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in  nature."  No  natural  law  was  broken,  but 
into  the  order  of  nature  came  the  higher  law 
of  the  human  personality. 

If  human  nature  is  not  imprisoned  in  natur- 
al laws  but  may  manipulate  them  for  its  own 
high  ends,  why  imprison  God?  Perhaps 
there  are  things  he  longs  to  do  for  us  but  will 
not  force  upon  us  —  he  waits  until  we  ask  for 
an  organ,  until  we  open  the  door  of  prayer! 

I  once  heard  Prof.  Bosworth  of  Oberlin 
say  that  there  are  three  classes  of  things  in 
every  well-regulated  family:  things  given  to 
children  whether  they  ask  for  them  or  not  — 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  discipline;  things 
never  given,  no  matter  how  earnestly  request- 
ed —  the  matches  to  play  with  or  scissors  to 
a  two-year-old;  and,  finally,  things  which  can 
only  be  given,  wisely  at  least,  when  they  are 
asked  for  —  advice,  a  college  education,  one's 
philosophy  of  life.  So  with  God.  There  are 
things  he  gives  without  our  asking —  the  sun 
and  the  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust;  and 
things  which  he  withholds  in  his  own  wisdom 
—  we  all  have  our  ungranted  prayers;  but  also 
things  which  he  can  give  only  as  we  ask  for 
them.  He  stands  at  the  door  but  waits  until 
we  fling  it  wide  open  and  ask  him  in! 
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The  great  thing  in  prayer,  therefore,  is  not 
that  it  is  a  magic  way  to  get  God  to  do  our 
will ;  but  that  it  is  the  way  we  bring  our  wills 
in  tune  with  him,  that  he  may  do  for  us  and 
with  us  what  he  longs  to  do. 

As  an  aid  in  bringing  the  soul  into  a  quiet 
and  responsive  mood  to  the  divine  influence, 
I  have  written  and  used  for  many  years  the 
Christian  Watchwords  and  the  Great  Affir- 
mations of  the  Soul  which  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

But,  someone  says,  how  about  evil  and  suf- 
fering? In  spite  of  all,  the  freight  trains  still 
rumble  down  the  valley  and  the  little  street 
arab  was  crushed  beneath  the  wheels.  Facts 
like  these  must  be  faced  if  religion  is  anything 
more  than  a  pleasant  esthetic  interlude  be- 
tween life's  grim  realities. 

Evil  and  suffering  are  not  quite  the  same. 
Moral  evil,  at  least  its  possibility,  seems  to  be 
the  necessary  background  to  any  real  charac- 
ter, any  possibility  of  freedom.  God  could 
ha\e  made  us  incapable  of  doing  wrong  but 
we  should  have  then  been  mere  automata: 

''helpless  pieces  of  the  game  he  plays, 
Hither  and  thither  moves  and  checks  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays." 
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The  possibility  of  choosing  evil  is  the  price  of 
moral  character. 

But  when  one  comes  to  the  problem  of  pain 
and  suffering,  especially  when  in  no  way  due 
to  evil  choices,  then  we  enter  into  the  shadows. 
But  even  here  there  is  a  light  upon  our  path, 
light  enough  to  travel  by.  First  of  all  we  must 
beware  of  exaggerating  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering in  the  world.  Nature  has  her  own 
anesthetics,  and  we  must  not  project  our 
human  quality  of  suffering  into  the  uncon- 
scious life  of  the  world  below  humanity.  Na- 
ture, in  spite  of  what  seem  tragedies  to  us,  is 
predominantly  happy. 

Suffering  is  a  great  mystery  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  urges  to  prog- 
ress. When  conditions  come  to  be  intolerable, 
men  change  them!  Flood  control,  better 
roads,  safety  devices,  medical  science,  are  the 
fruit  of  suffering.  Perhaps  at  last  an  ordered 
peace  shall  come  to  the  world  out  of  the  age- 
long pain  of  war.  Moreover  suffering  bravely 
met  and  endured  seems  to  bring  to  flower  the 
fairest  possibilities  of  human  character. 
When  we  face  trouble  and  peril  we  turn  for 
comfort  not  to  those  whose  lives  have  flowed 
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by  like  a  river,  but  to  those  who  have  them- 
selves gone  through  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion. 

Beyond  all  theoretical  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  pain  stands  the  sublime  fact  of  Christ 
who  was  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief."  When  the  most  beautiful  soul 
the  world  has  ever  seen  was  not  spared  his 
baptism  of  suffering,  why  should  we  expect 
to  be  excused?  William  E.  Dawson  tells  of 
being  in  a  strange  city,  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
then  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  hospital.  It  was  a  bare  little  room, 
but  on  the  white  wall  at  the  end  of  the  bed 
hung  a  crucifix.  "He  bore  his  sufferings,  he 
will  help  me  to  bear  mine,"  was  the  courage- 
bringing  thought  which  flashed  across  the  suf- 
ferer's mind.  Perhaps  after  all  the  deepest 
answer  to  the  problem  of  pain  and  evil  is  in 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ!  Suffering  is  still  a 
mystery  but  we  face  it  not  alone  but  in  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  our  Lord. 
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CHRISTIAN  WATCHWORDS 

FOR  EVERYDAY  LIVING 

AT  NIGHT 

The  day,  with  the  work  God  gave  me  to  do, 
is  done ;  and  now  the  night  has  come,  quiet  and 
calm  and  beautiful  from  him.  As  shadows 
gather  around  the  earth  I  will  trust  myself, 
body  and  spirit,  into  his  loving  tender  care  and 
go  to  sleep.  His  love  is  round  about  me  and, 
as  flood-tides  from  the  ocean  fill  each  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  bay,  so  power  and  love  and  peace 
from  God  can  fill  my  life  to  overflowing  as  I 
rest  quietly  in  him.  These  are  the  great  words 
in  the  spirit  of  which  I  am  going  to  live — 
bravely,  quietly,  calmly,  patiently,  lovingly, 
trustfully.       Amen. 

IN  THE  MORNING 
All  this  day  I  am  going  to  be  a  child  of  God. 
His  love  is  round  about  me.  Underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms.  I  am  going  to  be  honest 
and  true  in  all  events  of  life,  and  I  believe  that 
to  those  who  love  God  all  things  work  together 
for  good.  I  am  going  to  rise  above  all  worry, 
fretting,  fear  and  hatred,  and  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  spiritual  serenity.  My  life  is  not  apart 
from  the  life  of  God,  and  that  which  is  divine 
within  me  can  never  fail  nor  be  defeated.  Be- 
hind all  that  comes,  God's  love  and  wisdom  will 
be  present  to  strengthen  and  sustain. 
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IN  DAYLIGHT  HOURS 

The  same  God  who  teaches  the  trees  to  grow 
beautiful  and  tall,  who  inspires  the  birds  to 
build  their  nests  and  through  the  mystery  of  in- 
stinct leads  all  living  things  along  their  way,  is 
also  present  in  my  life,  calling  me  to  be  true, 
to  be  honest,  to  be  steadfast  and  unafraid.  My 
life  is  not  isolated  and  alone  —  God's  power 
and  wisdom  move  through  it :  I  will  therefore 
walk  bravely  as  his  child.  He  has  said,  "I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,"  and  "As  thy 
day  is  even  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  and  I 
will  trust  his  word. 

"Dwell  deep,  my  soul,  dwell  deep!"  I  am  not 
my  body,  my  body  is  only  the  physical  house  in 
which  I  live.  The  essential  thing  about  me  is 
my  spiritual  life.  So  long  as  I  am  honest  and 
true  and  trust  in  God,  my  soul  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  adversity.  No  physical  illness  or 
financial  trouble  can  touch  the  essential  and 
eternal  "me."  Because  I  am  God's  child  I  can 
meet  all  that  comes  in  the  day's  work  bravely 
and  serenely.  "My  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God."  "In  him  I  live  and  move  and  have  my 
being." 

I  will  think  as  little  of  myself  as  possible  to- 
day, fixing  my  mind  upon  my  work,  my  friends, 
those  I  can  help,  and  God.  I  will  throw  off 
vain  regrets  and  fears  for  my  personal  future  in 
trying  to  serve  God  worthily  this  hour  and 
this  day.  I  am  not  working  for  men  or  money 
but  for  God,  who  is  the  master  of  the  universe 
and   whose   recompense  is  sure. 
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GREAT  AFFIRMATIONS 
OF  THE  SOUL 

Words  of  faith  and  cheer,  suggested  for 
keeping  close  at  hand,  in  pocket  or  notebook, 
to  read  when  troubled  or  discouraged. 

I 

God  is  here.  His  power  and  wisdom  are  all 
about  me,  creating  and  upholding  the  uni- 
verse in  which  I  live. 

II 

Because  I  am  part  of  the  universe,  God  is  my 
life  also — "closer  than  breathing,  nearer  than 
hands  and  feet."  My  life  is  "hid  with  Christ 
in  God." 

Ill 

It  is  God's  will  that  I  should  be  serene  and 
strong  and  brave.  He  does  not  mean  for  me 
to  be  despairing  or  depressed.  Day  by  day  he 
will  give  me  a  measure  of  strength  adequate 
for  each  emergency.  "Dwell  deep,  my  soul, 
dwell  deep!" 

IV 

My  work  is  a  sacrament  not  a  slavery.  Through 
it  I  enter  into  mystic  fellowship  with  the 
Father  "who  worketh  even  until  now." 

V 

Human  relationships  are  sacramental  also.  I 
will  meet  my  fellow-men  today  with  invinci- 
ble good  will.  I  will  try  to  love  them  as 
Jesus  loved  them. 
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VI 

"I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true!"  And  by  being  true  I  shall  win 
an  inner  victory — however  the  battle  goes 
without.  "To  them  that  love  God,  all  things 
work  together  for  good." 

VII 

I  am  not  my  body — I  am  an  immortal  spirit 
with  needs  and  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
reach  beyond  tomorrow.  I  will,  therefore, 
think  nobly  of  the  soul  and  live  for  eternal 
values  and  imperishable  ideals,  seeking  to 
know  the  truth  and  serve  the  good  in  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  my  Elder  Brother. 


Is  Jesus  (JhCerely  a  <J&yth? 
A  Christmas  Meditation 


Ill 


AS  Jesus  born  on  December  25th? 
Probably  not.  But,  seeing  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  date  of  his  birth, 
December  25th  will  do  as  well  as 
any  other  day  for  its  celebration.  It's  not  the 
date  but  the  idea  that  counts. 

Was  Jesus  born  in  Bethlehem?  Personally 
I  think  he  was.  But  there  are  those  who  doubt 
it.  It  is  utterly  unimportant  just  where  he 
was  born.  It's  not  agreement  about  the  place 
but  loyalty  to  the  idea  that  counts. 

Was  Jesus  ever  born  at  all,  or  is  he  just  a 
myth  like  Isis  and  Apollo?  So  well-known 
a  literary  critic  as  George  Brandes  has  writ- 
ten a  book  to  prove  Jesus  only  a  myth.  But 
the  weight  of  competent  scholarship  is  over- 
whelmingly against  him.  Paul's  letters  are 
unquestionably  genuine,  and  their  evidence 
about  the  reality  of  Jesus'  life,  indirect  and 
incidental  as  it  is,  is  all  the  more  valuable 
precisely  because  it  was  not  their  primary 
purpose  to  record  his  life.  They  assume  it 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

53 
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It  is  true  that  contemporary  pagan  refer- 
ences to  Jesus  are  few.  But,  after  all,  why 
should  important  people  on  the  high  seas  of 
Greco-Roman  literature  notice  what  seemed 
to  them,  if  they  knew  it  at  all,  to  be  merely  an 
eddy  in  the  turbulent  brook  of  Jewish  fanat- 
icism? What  mention  do  you  expect  in  Chi- 
cago or  New  York  of  certain  curious  revivals 
of  Kahunaism  in  Hawaii?  Outside  of 
Hawaii,  who  knows  what  Kahunaism  is? 
Even  so  was  Jesus  to  the  men  who  wrote  the 
dominant  literature  of  his  day. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Ernest  F.  Scott 
of  Union  Seminary  for  an  interesting  and 
illuminating  parallel  in  the  case  of  John  Wes- 
ley. While  we  regard  the  work  of  John 
Wesley  as  of  great  social  and  religious  import- 
ance, no  contemporary  English  historian  even 
mentions  John  Wesley's  name!  His  work  was 
so  much  among  the  humble  folk  of  his  day 
that  no  high-brow  historian  recognized  its 
importance  then,  though  all  do  now.  Even 
so  was  it  with  Jesus. 

And  yet  pagan  references  to  Jesus  are  not 
altogether  lacking  —  they  are  just  about  as 
plentiful  and  intelligent  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected.     Pliny  the  Younger  was  gover- 
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nor  of  a  province  in  Asia  Minor  and  his  let- 
ter (No.  96)  written  in  110  A.D.  asks  the 
emperor  for  advice  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
Christians,  whose  ideas  and  religious  services 
he  briefly  describes.  Tacitus  mentions  the 
"Christiani"  about  115  A.D. ,  saying:  "Christus, 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name,  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate."  (Annals  XV, 
44.)  Suetonius,  about  the  same  date,  says  that 
the  Emperor  Claudius  "banished  from  Rome 
the  Jews  who  made  a  great  tumult  about 
Chrestus."  This  could  not  have  been  later 
than  52  A.D.  and  checks  admirably  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  which 
brought  Aquila  and  Priscilla  to  Corinth, 
according  to  Acts  18:2. 

Dr.  Joseph  Klausner,  the  eminent  Jewish 
scholar,  in  his  recent  book  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
evaluates  both  the  pagan  references  to  Jesus 
and  also  those  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Josephus, 
summing  up  all  the  information  in  Jewish 
and  Greco-Roman  sources  as  follows: 

"If  we  possessed  them  alone,  we  should 
know  nothing  except  that  in  Judea  there  has 
existed  a  Jew  named  Jesus  who  was  called 
the  Christ,  the  'Anointed' ;  that  he  performed 
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miracles  and  taught  the  people;  that  he  was 
killed  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jews;  that  he  had  a  brother  named  James, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  the  High  Priest 
Annas;  that  owing  to  Jesus  there  arose  a  spe- 
cial sect  known  as  Christians;  that  a  com- 
munity belonging  to  his  sect  existed  in  Rome 
fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  that 
because  of  this  community  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Rome;  and,  finally,  that  from 
the  time  of  Nero  the  sect  greatly  increased, 
regarded  Jesus  as  virtually  divine,  and  under- 
went severe  persecution." 

The  great  source  of  detailed  information 
about  Jesus,  therefore,  is  the  four  gospels. 
Concerning  their  general  truthfulness  and  his- 
torical reliability  volumes  have  been  written. 
Possibly  the  best  of  these  for  the  average 
reader  without  technical  training  is  The 
Jesus  of  History,  by  T.  R.  Glover  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  published  in  very  inexpen- 
sive form  by  the  Association  Press  of  New 
York.  The  net  result  of  the  intensive  in- 
vestigations which  modern  scholarship  has 
carried  on  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  New 
Testament  field  is  that  these  documents  are 
real  and  historical.     They  are  sometimes  in 
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disagreement,  to  be  sure;  but  all  the  more 
clearly,  just  because  of  such  inaccuracies  and 
discrepancies,  are  they  the  product  of  actual 
historical  events.  Jesus  is  no  more  a  myth 
than  Socrates  or  Julius  Caesar. 

But  suppose  it  were  the  other  way  around, 
suppose  the  drift  of  scholarship  were  against 
a  historical  Jesus  instead  of  for  him;  what 
then?  The  ideas  ascribed  to  Jesus  would  still 
remain.  Jesus  confronts  this  generation  not 
merely  by  the  wonderful  and  moving  story  of 
his  life  but  by  the  tremendously  challenging 
nature  of  the  ideas  forever  associated  with  his 
name.  Those  who  would  dispense  with  the 
historical  Jesus  must  meet  the  deeper  dilemma 
that  it  would  have  taken  a  Christ  to  invent  a 
Christ.  Think  what  you  will  about  the 
events  of  his  life,  you  must  still  face  the  truths 
which  the  record  of  that  life  has  made  cur- 
rent coin  in  the  world. 

A  great  scholar  has  said,  "After  Jesus,  it  is 
his  religion  or  no  religion!"  A  recent 
speaker  in  Chicago  said:  "It  is  either  Christ 
or  Chaos  for  the  world  today!"  There  is  no 
better  time  than  Christmas  to  ask  ourselves 
what  these  men  mean.  What  are  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  which  cannot  be  disregarded?     What 
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a  hollow  mockery  to  celebrate  Christmas  at 
all  if  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
taking  seriously  the  truths  for  which  he  died. 

Take  his  ideas  about  war,  for  instance.  He 
said,  "They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword."  He  refused  to  deliver  himself 
by  violence,  even  by  legions  of  angels.  He 
taught  that  men  shall  not  even  hate,  let  alone 
kill,  other  men.  His  followers  were  to  heal, 
bind  up  and  comfort,  not  to  ravage  and 
destroy.  The  early  Christians  clearly  under- 
stood this.  Paul  echoes  Jesus  when  he  says: 
"Avenge  not  yourselves  ...  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink 
.    .    .   Overcome  evil  with  good." 

Yet  we  live  in  a  world  today  in  which  it  is 
largely  assumed  that  patriotism  demands  dis- 
loyalty to  this  plain  word  of  Christ  —  that  if 
any  government  under  which  a  Christian  man 
lives  gets  into  a  quarrel  with  another  govern- 
ment, and  that  quarrel  leads  to  war,  then  this 
Christian  man  must  go  forth  to  shoot  and  stab 
other  men  or  to  drop  on  sleeping  women  and 
children  great  bombs  of  high  explosives  or 
poison  gas  from  murder  ships  sailing  through 
the  sky! 
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Here  is  a  terrible  dilemma  for  a  good  cit- 
izen and  sincere  Christian.  What  way  out 
is  there  except  to  Christianize  international 
relations,  repudiate  war  as  a  recognized  insti- 
tution, outlaw  it  and  substitute  just  and  equal 
laws  and  decisions  according  to  equity  and 
right  reason  among  nations  as  among  indi- 
viduals? If  the  war  system  shall  go  on 
unchecked,  with  all  the  added  powers  of 
diabolical  destruction  and  unlimited  areas  of 
operation  made  possible  by  modern  science, 
world-wide  hatred  and  the  collapse  of  civil- 
ization must  inevitably  result.  Greco-Roman 
civilization  went  down  before  the  Barbarians 
—  so  shall  we;  only  our  barbarians  will  be  of 
our  own  creation.  It  is  Christ  or  Chaos  this 
Christmas  —  and  every  Christmas  until  we 
have  renounced  aggressive  war  for  world- 
wide law  and  order. 

Or  consider  his  ideas  about  human  values. 
He  said,  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  sabbath."  If  these  words  mean 
anything  at  all,  they  require  us  to  judge  every 
social  institution  by  its  contribution  to  human 
welfare.  Jesus  presented  as  the  ideal  of  God, 
and  therefore  of  all  good  men,  the  shepherd 
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who  cannot  rest  content  while  a  single  lost 
sheep  roams  the  mountains  in  distress  and 
danger. 

Now,  take  this  teaching  of  Jesus  out  into 
the  world  of  industrial  relations.  Here  are 
two  philosophies  of  the  place  of  labor.  One 
group  in  industry  regards  labor  as  a  commod- 
ity to  be  bought  in  the  lowest  market,  pre- 
vented from  any  organized  representation  in 
the  councils  of  industry,  kept  as  inarticulate 
and  machinelike  as  possible.  This  policy, 
however  superficially  successful  for  a  limited 
time,  leads  ultimately  to  desperate  revolution- 
ary violence.  But  there  is  another  attitude 
toward  labor  growing  up.  It  sees  that  labor, 
well  paid,  provides  a  prosperous  market; 
that  labor,  consulted  and  represented,  can 
contribute  new  efficiency  and  morale  to  indus- 
try. Industrial  leaders  of  this  type  have  set 
their  faces  toward  Christ.  Surely  he  who 
measured  the  sabbath  by  its  human  values 
would  measure  industry  by  the  same  yard- 
stick. Surely  he  would  say:  "Not  the  divi- 
dends on  your  balance  sheet,  not  even  the  car- 
loads of  product  loaded  on  your  platforms, 
are  the  ultimate  test  of  your  value  to  the 
world;  but  the  quality  of  the  human  lives  of 
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the  men  and  women  who  make  that  product 
and  those  dividends.  Industry  was  made  for 
man!" 

Here  again  this  Christmas  it  is  Christ  or 
Chaos  that  confronts  us.  A  few  polite  words 
about  the  Christ  child,  attendance  at  a  Christ- 
mas service,  or  sending  out  hundreds  of 
Christmas  cards  are  but  as  a  hair  in  the  bal- 
ance compared  with  the  importance  of  recog- 
nizing and  exalting  in  industry  the  infinite 
value  of  human  souls. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  on  to  other  illustrations 
taken  from  his  teaching  about  children,  about 
sex,  about  prayer,  about  God.  I  have  said 
enough  to  make  clear  that  no  doubts  which  a 
man  may  entertain,  however  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  about  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  gospel  can  for  a  moment  absolve  him  from 
facing  its  great  ideas. 


The  tj&emories  of  <JXtary 
A  Christmas  Sermon 


"But    Mary    kept    all   these    things,    pondering    them    in    her 
heart." — Luke    2:  19. 


IV 


|ehind  the  opening  chapters  of  St. 
Luke's  gospel  there  stands  the  hid- 
den figure  of  a  woman.  The  open- 
ing chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  written  from  a  man's  view- 
point. They  tell  of  how  Jesus  was  born  and 
hailed  as  a  King  —  of  the  coming  of  the  Star 
and  the  splendid  sages  from  the  East,  of  the 
hatred  of  Herod  and  the  flight  into  Egypt. 
The  dominating  figure  is  Joseph;  all  the 
divine  communications  come  to  him  in  the 
form  of  dreams,  and  Mary  is  nothing  but  a 
shadow  and  a  name. 

But  when  we  come  to  St.  Luke's  narrative 
of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus,  all  this  is 
changed.  Joseph  recedes  into  the  back- 
ground, the  divine  communications  come  to 
Mary,  her  feelings  are  portrayed  with  mar- 
vellous sensitiveness  and  delicacy.  It  is  to 
her  that  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  comes 
crying:  "Hail  Mary:  thou  art  highly  favored 
among  women,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  come 
upon  thee  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
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shall  overshadow  thee."  It  is  Mary  whose 
heart  cries  out:  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord  —  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat  and  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree 
—  Henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed."  Not  great  sages  but  humble  shep- 
herds, the  workingmen  of  their  day  and  gene- 
ration, come  with  their  story  of  an  angelic 
vision,  and  this  Mary  keeps  pondering  in  her 
heart.  It  is  to  her  that  the  aged  Simeon 
addresses  himself:  "This  child  is  given  for 
the  rising  and  falling  of  many  in  Israel  — 
yea  and  because  of  him  a  sword  shall  pierce 
through  thine  own  soul." 

Where  did  Luke  get  this  insight  into  what 
these  early  happenings  meant  to  Mary? 
Where  but  from  Mary  herself?  What  is 
more  probable  than  that  St.  Luke,  who  wrote 
his  gospel  about  75  or  85  A.D.,  "having  traced 
the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the 
first"  and  having  interviewed  those  "who 
from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,"  should  have  found 
among  his  sources  some  record  of  what  Mary, 
in  the  days  after  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion, had  said  or  written  concerning  her 
memories  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus.     No  one 
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else  but  Mary  herself  could  have  known  these 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  pious  fraud  or 
deliberate  invention  of  a  later  day  would 
never  have  produced  so  restrained,  so  modest, 
so  unpremeditated  a  narrative  as  this. 

In  these  memories  of  Mary  there  are  three 
things  which  she  undoubtedly  pondered 
deeply  in  her  heart  and  which  seem  to  me 
very  significant  for  us  today. 

First  of  all  she  remembered  well  the  humil- 
ity of  the  occasion:  that  there  was  no  room 
for  them  at  the  inn,  and  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  her  baby  in  a  manger;  that  it 
was  a  group  of  humble  shepherds,  rough, 
uneducated  herdsmen  from  the  fields,  who 
first  came  to  report  the  angelic  vision  they 
had  seen  and  to  do  honor  to  her  child.  All 
these  things  were  indelibly  impressed  upon 
her  mind  —  she  kept  them  all,  pondering 
them  in  her  heart. 

How  much  the  humility  of  this  Christmas 
story  has  meant  in  the  history  of  Christianity! 
How  it  has  been  a  standing  rebuke  to  the 
pomp  and  ostentation  of  wealth!  How  it  has 
been  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  lowly!  Do 
you  remember  the  scene  in  the  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back  where  the  Passer-By  talks 
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with  the  little  slavey  in  the  London  boarding 
house  about  how  useful  and  dignified  a  thing 
it  may  be  to  be  a  good  servant,  and  then 
remarks:  "And  your  father  was  a  gentleman!" 
She  replies,  "Why  my  father  was  just  an 
omnibus  driver."  "Yes,"  says  the  Passer-By, 
"I  know  that,  but  once  a  King  was  born  in  a 
stable!"  Do  you  remember  how  silent  the 
whole  theatre  was  as  he  said  those  words  — 
how  it  thrilled  us  all? 

Please  observe  that  it  is  humility  and  not 
poverty  which  is  central  here.  Jesus  was  not 
born  in  a  stable  because  his  parents  were  poor. 
They  would  willingly  have  gone  to  the  inn  if 
there  had  been  room.  They  were  able  to  pay 
for  accommodations  there  —  but  there  was  no 
room.  The  significance  of  the  story  is  that 
Mary  did  not  feel  disgraced  that  her  child 
should  be  born  in  such  a  humble  place,  and 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  it.  Rather  she 
seems  to  have  felt  that  there  was  something 
symbolic,  something  peculiarly  and  beauti- 
fully fitting  in  the  humility  of  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem. 

Now  humility  is  a  different  thing  from 
poverty  —  and  vastly  more  difficult.  Poverty 
is  something  external.     It  is  easy  to  observe 
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and  easy  to  measure.  From  time  to  time 
Christian  men  and  women  have  desired  to 
imitate  Christ  and,  to  help  to  make  their  lives 
more  perfect,  have  vowed  themselves  to 
observe  a  law  of  poverty.  Doubtless  the 
noblest  of  all  such  heroic  souls  was  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi.  As  I  visited  Assisi  some  years 
ago  this  thought  rang  through  my  mind : 
"What  was  the  secret  of  this  man's  great  life 
and  influence?  Was  it  his  poverty  —  was  it 
something  else?"  And  the  answer  which  came 
back  to  me  was:  "It  was  not  his  poverty  —  it 
was  his  absolute  humility!"  The  poverty 
was  one,  and  only  one,  expression  of  that 
humility  of  spirit  without  which  his  poverty 
would  have  signified  nothing.  It  was  not 
that  he  gave  back  to  his  father  his  gay  cloth- 
ing and  his  jewelry  and  went  out  clad  in  a 
peasant's  robe,  that  moved  the  world  —  that 
alone  would  soon  have  been  forgotten.  It 
was  the  deeper  fact  that  he  gave  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  outcast,  the  obscure,  the 
despised.  No  beggar  was  too  repulsive,  no 
leper  too  neglected  for  his  care  and  ministra- 
tion. 

Poverty  may  in  itself  be  far  from  humble. 
It  may  be  proud  and  hard  and  bitter,  poisoned 
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with  envy  and  self-pity.  Many  people  who 
are  poor  are  quite  as  much  victims  of  materi- 
alism and  the  love  of  money  as  those  who  are 
rich.  They,  too,  are  Mammon  worshipers, 
only  unsuccessful  ones!  And  on  the  other 
hand,  some  who  are  wealthy  have  learned  by 
experience  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  and  are 
really  living  simple  lives,  counting  their 
wealth  a  responsibility  in  stewardship  and 
measuring  life  by  spiritual  and  not  material 
values.  That  "love  of  money  which  is  a  root 
of  many  kinds  of  evil"  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  those  who  possess  money. 

Moreover,  poverty,  below  a  certain  level, 
may  be  absolutely  paralyzing  to  the  higher 
faculties.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
false  sentiment  about  poverty.  That  poverty 
which  means  underpay  and  overwork,  which 
means  inadequate  housing  conditions,  life  in 
dirty  streets  in  a  city  ward  where  twice  as 
many  babies  die  in  summer  as  in  the  more 
favored  regions  of  the  town  —  this  poverty 
of  the  submerged  is  not  to  be  glorified.  It  is 
one  of  the  enemies  of  human  life.  Where  it 
exists  religion  and  morality  have  a  harder 
struggle.  Christianity  has  no  business  to 
exalt  such  poverty  or  seek  to  make   people 
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who  endure  such  things  contented  with  their 
lot.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  social 
order  is  to  abolish  such  poverty,  and  Chris- 
tianity has  no  brief  in  its  defense.  If  Jesus' 
parents  were  relatively  poor,  it  was  only  rela- 
tively; and  their  poverty  was  in  no  sense  com- 
parable with  the  terrible  poverty  of  the  sub- 
merged millions  of  London  and  Glasgow, 
Chicago  and  New  York  —  not  to  mention  the 
poverty  of  smaller  American  cities,  or  of  the 
Negro.  Their  life  was  not  poor  in  education 
or  ideals.  They  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  open 
country  in  a  beautiful  village.  Joseph  was  a 
skilled  mechanic.  They  were  in  no  sense 
submerged. 

But  if  Christianity  has  no  brief  for  poverty, 
it  has  a  very  definite  word  to  say  about  humil- 
ity —  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Humil- 
ity is,  indeed,  one  of  the  keynotes  of  this  story 
as  it  was  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  should  be 
of  the  life  of  Christianity.  Paul  saw  it  with 
an  almost  perfect  perspective  when  he  said : 
"Have  this  mind  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus:  who,  existing  in  the  form  of 
God,  counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality 
with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied 
himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant   .    .    .  ; 
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and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross!" 

Humility  is  the  spirit  which  says — It  is 
not  highly  important  what  happens  to  me,  — 
I  may  be  born  in  a  stable,  I  may  live  in  a  little 
village  of  Nazareth,  I  may  be  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  —  it  is  only  important  that 
the  high  causes  which  I  can  serve  shall  receive 
from  me  such  service  as  I  can  render,  with- 
out envy  or  jealousy  of  any  other  man's  scope, 
success  or  power. 

In  the  second  place  Mary  remembered  the 
feeling  of  expectancy  which  accompanied  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  The  Lukan  story  is  radiant 
with  hope.  Its  future  tenses  are  frequent 
and  fearless.  "Hail,  Mary,  thou  art  highly 
favored!  .  .  .  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee."  "He  shall  be  great 
and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Most  High 
.  .  .  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end."  "I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  for  all  the  people." 

"A  light  for  revelation  to  the  Gentiles 
And  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 
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However  imperfectly  Mary  understood  the 
mission  her  Son  was  to  fulfill  —  and  the  gos- 
pel narrative  shows  that  later  she  misunder- 
stood it  for  a  while  —  nevertheless  when, 
from  the  clearer  light  of  the  cross  and  the 
resurrection,  she  looked  back  into  those  won- 
derful early  days  she  realized  that  they  were 
radiant  with  hope  and  prophetic  of  the  future. 

Hope,  expectancy,  faith  in  the  future  —  is 
not  this  also  one  of  the  salient  characteristics 
of  Christianity?  Christian  humility  is  never 
to  be  confused  with  downheartedness  or 
renunciation  of  hope.  The  whole  New  Tes- 
tament is  overflowing  with  faith  in  the  better 
things  to  come.  "To  them  that  love  God," 
cries  Paul,  "all  things  work  together  for 
good!"  "The  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed!"  "Faith  is  assur- 
ance of  things  hoped  for,"  says  the  unknown 
writer  of  Hebrews,  "let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us  .  .  .  For  ye  are 
come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  God."  "Be  patient  therefore  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  says  St.  James,  and 
the  mystic  figure  of  the  Christ,  with  a  voice 
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as  it  were  the  voice  of  many  waters,  cries  to 
the  seer  on  Patmos:  "Fear  not,  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  living  one  ...  I  have  the 
keys  of  death  and  of  Hades  .  .  .  Hold  fast! 
...  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  1  will 
give  thee  the  crown  of  life  .  .  .  the  hidden 
manna  ...  a  white  stone,  and  upon  the 
stone  a  new  name  written  .  .  .  the  morning 
star!"  Language  is  pressed  almost  beyond  its 
power  of  utterance  to  suggest  the  eternal  hope 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

This  feeling  of  expectancy  and  hope  has 
usually  been  associated  with  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ  and  "Even  so,  come  Lord 
Jesus"  is  the  age-long  cry  of  the  Christian 
church  and  its  charter  of  hope  for  the  world. 

Sometimes  this  coming  has  been  conceived 
of  in  ways  that  are  external,  physical,  mechan- 
ical, almost  crudely  theatrical  and  childishly 
miraculous.  In  times  of  great  distress,  when 
no  hope  appeared  to  remain  in  normal  human 
progress,  when  disaster  and  ruin  seemed 
overwhelming,  Christian  men  and  women 
have  kept  hope  alive  in  their  breasts  by  a  con- 
ception of  Christ's  coming  as  an  external  mir- 
acle, overthrowing  injustice  and  cruelty  by 
superhuman  means  and  arbitrarily  setting  up 
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the  millenium  upon  the  ruins  of  all  man- 
made  civilization. 

In  periods  of  worldliness  and  arid  material- 
ism, when  the  organized  church  has  been  led 
in  chains  by  formalism  and  lost  its  message 
and  prophetic  voice  —  even  in  such  unspirit- 
ual  epochs,  this  fiery  faith  in  a  second  coming 
of  Christ  in  power  and  judgment  has  been 
kept  alive  by  little  groups  of  religionists 
usually  uneducated  —  fanatical  it  may  be  — 
and  yet  unwilling  to  surrender  some  form  of 
protest  against  social  wrong,  and  some  form 
of  hope  for  the  future. 

But  the  expectation  of  his  coming  need  not 
be  a  morbid,  external,  catastrophic  affair. 
When  the  times  have  been  sane  and  normal 
and  Christian  faith  wholesome  and  well  bal- 
anced, another  and  more  appealing  concep- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  Christ  has  prevailed. 
The  deeper  and  more  mystical  Christian 
thought  has  then  followed  the  mysticism  of 
the  fourth  gospel  in  its  assurance:  "I  will  not 
leave  you  desolate,  I  will  come  unto  you. 
Yet  a  little  while  and  the  world  beholdeth  me 
no  more,  but  ye  behold  me."  "He  that  loveth 
me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will 
love  him  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him." 
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My  own  personal  faith  is  that  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  constantly  taking  place.  I  remem- 
ber the  parables  about  the  Kingdom:  how  it 
was  like  a  seed  growing  secretly,  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the 
ear;  how  it  was  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
springing  up  into  a  tree;  like  the  leaven  in  a 
measure  of  meal.  An  extracanonical  saying 
of  Jesus  found  in  Egypt  some  years  ago  runs 
like  this: 

"Lift  the  stone  and   thou  shalt  find  me, 
Cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I." 

Not  an  external  localized  reappearance  of 
the  physical  Jesus  stepping  off  a  cloud  and 
announcing  his  arrival  through  the  Associated 
Press,  but  a  mystic  presence  of  the  Christ- 
spirit  winning  all  the  world  unto  himself  is 
the  second  coming  which  appeals  to  me  with 
power  and  inspiration. 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  expectancy 
and  eternal  hope  because  ultimately  his  ideals 
shall  prevail  and  his  spirit  rule  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Gradually  and  steadily  his  influence 
deepens  in  the  world.  Laws  and  customs, 
creeds  and  programs,  must  measure  up  to  his 
standards,  and  as  we  test  our  lives  by  his,  we 
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put  new  meaning  into  that  line  in  the  old 
Te  Deum  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  says: 

"We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  judge." 

For  lo,  he  is  our  judge  today  —  the  greatest 
influence,  the  most  pervasive  presence  in  the 
world. 

But  whichever  conception  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  appeals  to  you  as  true  and 
reasonable,  the  fact  and  expectancy  of  that 
coming  is  central  in  our  Christian  faith.  The 
world  cannot  banish  Christ.  As  Christians 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that 

"The  day-spring  from  on  high  shall  visit  us 
To  shine  upon  them   that  sit  in   darkness 

and  the  shadow  of  death ; 
To  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

The  third  thing  which  Mary  remembered 
about  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus  was  the 
premonition  of  sorrow  which  accompanied 
it.  "This  child  is  set  for  the  falling  and  the 
rising  of  many  in  Israel,"  said  the  aged  Sime- 
on as  he  took  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms, 
"and  for  a  sign  which  is  spoken  against." 
And  then,  turning  to  Mary,  "Yea,  and  a 
sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul." 
This  premonition  of  sorrow  was  surely  one 
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of  the  things  which  Mary  kept,  pondering  in 
her  heart.  The  tidings  of  great  joy  were  not 
apart  from  great  sorrow.  That  he  should  be 
made  perfect  through  suffering,  and  that  she 
should  be  not  only  the  madonna  but  the  mater 
dolorosa  was  foreshadowed  even  in  the  joy  of 
the  Christmas  story. 

As  with  the  humility  and  the  expectancy, 
so  this  frank  facing  of  sorrow  is  characteristic 
of  our  holy  religion.  Other  religions  have 
sought  to  ignore  sorrow  or  to  explain  it  away. 
Christianity  has  accepted  it,  revealed  its 
redemptive  nature  and  illumined  it  with  the 
light  of  Easter  morning  and  the  assurance 
that  "your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy." 
Only  through  suffering  can  the  world  be 
saved.  Not  only  must  Jesus  suffer  on  the 
cross,  but  the  brave  and  true  of  all  the  ages 
must  join  him.  Stephen  and  Paul,  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  thousand 
nameless  soldiers  on  Flanders  Field  must  fol- 
low the  sorrowful  way  that  the  world  may  be 
saved.  But  it  shall  be  saved!  Sorrow  and 
suffering  shall  not  be  in  vain! 

"Not  one  life  shall  be   destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God   hath  made  the  pile  complete." 
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The  greatest  picture  in  the  world  is  the 
picture  of  Mary.  It  is  not  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful sunny  madonnas  of  Raphael's  early 
period  —  a  serene  and  lovely  girl  amid  a  smil- 
ing landscape,  but  the  great  Sistine  Madonna 
floating  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  I  used  to 
wonder  if  the  Sistine  Madonna  were  not  a 
greatly  overrated  picture,  but  now  I  know 
that  it  is  not.  I  have  seen  groups  of  tour- 
ists, laughing  and  joking,  come  carelessly 
into  the  little  narrow  room  in  Dresden  where 
it  hangs,  and  then  gradually  discover  the  won- 
derful picture  there  on  the  wall  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  The  result  was  always  the 
same  —  a  quieting  of  the  loud  and  strident 
voices,  and  a  hush  of  reverence,  until  once 
more  it  was  not  the  people  but  the  wonderful 
Madonna  that  possessed  the  room  and  filled 
it  as  with  an  aura  of  her  presence.  What  is 
the  secret  of  the  Sistine  Madonna's  spiritual 
appeal?  Not  alone  its  lovely  coloring  and 
its  beautiful  cherubs,  not  even  the  wonderful 
Christ-child  in  the  mother's  arms.  The  secret 
of  it  lies  in  the  personality  of  Mary  herself 
as  Raphael  has  caught  it.  There  is  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  deeper  than  happy  mother 
love  —  there   is   sorrow   bravely  faced,   out- 
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lived  and  overcome.  She  seems  to  be  pon- 
dering in  her  heart  the  prophetic  words  of 
Simeon,  "Yea,  and  a  sword  shall  pierce 
through  thine  own  soul."  The  Sistine  Ma- 
donna is  the  greatest  and  profoundest  picture 
in  Christendom,  because  it  has  not  left  sor- 
row out  but  has  revealed  redemption  through 
suffering  and  shown  us  sorrow  turned  into 
joy.  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  are  in  the  eyes 
of  Mary,  but  not  as  meaningless  and  hope- 
less tragedies;  for  the  faith  of  the  Easter 
morning  and  the  joy  serene  of  heaven  itself 
are  also  in  her  eyes  and  in  every  line  of  her 
noble  and  majestic  presence. 

Our  Christmas  message  would  be  very 
shallow  and  even  repellent  to  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  minds,  if  this  deeper  note  of  com- 
prehension and  compassion  for  suffering  did 
not  come  into  it.  Christmas  too  often  stands 
for  a  mere  superficial,  blind  and  self-indul- 
gent optimism.  If  as  the  traditional  formula 
of  "Merry  Christmas"  comes  to  us  we  some- 
times rebel  at  its  forced  and  external  gaiety, 
remembering  the  wreckage  of  war,  the  cry  of 
hungry  children,  the 

"dread  shape  of  humanity  betrayed, 
plundered,   profaned   and   disinherited" — 
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then  it  were  well  to  remember  also  that  into 
the  first  Christmas  story  there  came  more 
than  cheerful  talk  about  angels  and  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men;  there  came  also 
a  premonition  that  all  this  was  not  to  be 
achieved  apart  from  sacrifice  and  pain.  The 
angelic  music  of  the  Christmas  story  is  not 
complete  apart  from  this  deeper  chord  which 
links  it  up  with  the  great  organ  tones  of 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary. 

To  walk  humbly  with  God ;  to  be  children 
of  the  morning,  our  faces  radiant  with  stead- 
fast hope  in  the  growing  victory  of  Christ; 
courageously  to  share  with  Christ,  if  need  be, 
our  measure  of  labor,  suffering  and  sorrow 
that  the  world  may  be  redeemed,  knowing 
that  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  —  this  is  the 
simple  Christmas  faith  which  I  find  revealed 
in  the  memories  of  Mary  as  written  down  by 
the  evangelist  in  the  long  ago. 


Is  the  ^Bible  Qompletef 


"It    cannot    be    that    a   prophet   perish    out    of   Jerusalem.' 
Luke  13:33. 


F  YOU  have  any  doubts  about  the 
Bible,  keep  still  about  them!" 
was  the  advice  once  given  me  by 
a  very  conservative  parishioner. 
I  replied  that  I  had  no  "doubts"  about  the 
Bible  in  the  destructive  sense  which  he  meant, 
but  that  I  had  come  to  a  very  positive  and 
illuminating  faith  about  the  Bible.  May  I 
share  that  faith  with  you? 

There  are  two  sharply  divergent  views 
about  the  Holy  Scriptures.  One  is  that  the 
Bible  is  a  magically  infallible  book,  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  man  might  dictate  a 
letter  and  intended  to  be  God's  final  and 
authentic  message  to  the  human  race.  By  the 
Bible  is  understood  the  sixty-six  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This 
view  is  similar  to  the  conception  Mohamme- 
dans hold  of  the  Koran  and  Mormons  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  But  the  Bible  nowhere 
makes  any  such  claim  for  itself. 

Paul's  letter  to  Timothy  does  indeed  speak 
of  "every  scripture  inspired  of  God"  as  being 
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"profitable  for  teaching"  (II  Tim.  3:  14-17), 
but  this  makes  no  claim  for  infallibility  nor 
does  it  define  just  which  writings  are  so  in- 
spired. As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the 
New  Testament  was  not  yet  written.  The 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  says  truly  that  "no 
prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man :  but 
men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit."  (II  Peter  1:21.)  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  infallibility  nor 
limit  prophecy  to  the  Bible  as  we  know  it. 
The  Book  of  Revelation  warns  against  adding 
unto  or  taking  from  "the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book"  (Rev.  22:  18-19),  but  that 
obviously  refers  to  the  single  book  of  Revela- 
tion and  not  to  the  whole  Bible,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  yet  collected  and  some  of  it  not 
even  written! 

Fortunately  there  is  another  and  more  rea- 
sonable view.  By  this  the  Bible  is  the  record 
of  the  growing  religious  insight  of  a  pecul- 
iarly gifted  people,  inspired  and  inspiring 
but  by  no  means  infallible.  As  such  a  record 
it  is  characterized  by  progress  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  to  be  studied  frankly  and  honestly 
—  demanding  no  special  privileges  or  im- 
munities.    Its   authority  is  the  authority  of 
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the  truth  it  contains  —  no  more,  no  less.  The 
proof  of  its  inspiration  is  its  continued  power 
to  inspire  the  souls  of  those  who  love  and 
understand  it. 

Looked  at  from  this  viewpoint  the  Bible 
proves  to  be  not  a  single  book  but  a  library 
of  the  developing  religious  literature  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  Take  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Green's  History  of  England,  Black- 
stone  on  the  Common  Law,  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Phillips  Brooks' 
Sermons,  Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  the  Let- 
ters of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a  Life  of  Lin- 
coln and  a  hymn  book  and  bind  them  all 
together,  and  you  would  have  for  English 
literature  something  comparable  in  scope  and 
variety  to  the  Bible.  Only  you  would  have 
to  print  these  books  solidly  —  without  sen- 
tence, paragraph  or  chapter  divisions.  You 
would  have  to  print  the  poetry  as  prose  and 
the  plays  without  any  indications  of  scenes  or 
speakers.  Then  have  this  solid  mass  chopped 
up  into  chapters  and  verses  —  not  very  intelli- 
gently but  often  cutting  right  across  the  mid- 
dle of  a  poem  or  interrupting  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea.  Then  bind  the  book  in  limp 
black  leather,  put  it  on  the  center  table  where 
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it  can  be  easily  dusted,  and  educate  people  to 
believe  that  it  is  all  Bible,  all  prose,  all  to  be 
taken  literally,  all  of  equal  authority  as  the 
infallible  word  of  God  —  the  drollery  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  fools  to  be  taken  just  as  seri- 
ously as  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  —  and 
you  have  something  equivalent  to  what  our 
Bibles  are  in  relation  to  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrews. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  in  the  Bible 
many  different  literary  forms.  The  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  and  the  Book  of  Acts 
represent  history;  the  early  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis represent  early  traditions  not  dissimilar  in 
quality  to  the  stories  of  King  Arthur;  bits  of 
allegory  are  scattered  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  the 
hymn-book  of  the  Second  Temple;  Deuter- 
onomy and  Leviticus  represent  the  common 
law;  Amos,  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets  pre- 
sent one  of  the  world's  greatest  collections  of 
sermons  and  orations;  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
represents  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrew  race;  Ecclesiastes  sometimes  paral- 
lels the  Rubaiyat  in  pessimism;  Esther  and 
Daniel  probably  partake  of  the  character  of 
historical  romances;  we  have  a  collection  of 
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letters  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  an 
approach  to  dramatic  literature  in  the  Book 
of  Job;  while  the  four  most  precious  biogra- 
phies in  the  world  are  the  Gospels. 

Why  do  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  literature?  First:  Because  an  appreciation 
of  this  fact  helps  us  really  to  understand  the 
different  books.  We  read  poetry  in  one 
mood,  history  in  another,  drama  in  yet 
another,  and  the  common  law  in  quite  another. 
When  you  approach  the  Bible  it  is  worth 
while  to  ask  yourself :  "What  form  of  litera- 
ture am  I  reading?"  When,  for  example,  you 
read  in  your  English  history  that  on  a  certain 
day  in  1066  William  the  Conqueror  landed 
on  the  English  coast,  you  take  the  matter  seri- 
ously and  as  a  statement  of  prosaic  fact.  But 
what  would  you  think  of  a  man  who,  reading 
"Gareth  and  Lynette,"  came  to  these  lines: 

"Seeing  the  city  is  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And    therefore   built   forever." 

and  said:  "That's  stuff  and  nonsense!  Cities 
aren't  built  to  music.  They  are  built  to  blue- 
prints, bond  issues  and  the  demands  of  com- 
merce." You  would  simply  say  to  him: 
"Why,  you  don't  understand  what  you  are 
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reading.  This  is  poetry  and  the  city  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  ideal."  Yet,  we  have  in  the  past 
constantly  done  violence  to  our  Bibles  by  fail- 
ing to  recognize  the  different  types  of  litera- 
ture they  contain. 

A  prosaic  race,  quite  failing  to  understand 
the  poetic  Oriental  temperament,  has  exhaust- 
ed its  wits  to  explain  how  Joshua  could  have 
stopped  the  earth  from  revolving  on  its  axis, 
utterly  missing  the  poetry  in  which  the  inci- 
dent is  narrated.  And  yet,  are  we  entirely 
lacking  in  poetry?  Do  we  not  sing  in  our 
national  anthem: 

"Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong." 

Should  we  not  be  slightly  amazed  to  wake  up 
two  thousand  years  from  now  to  find  people 
solemnly  claiming  that  rocks  in  our  day  were 
possessed  of  human  speech,  when  in  the  lines 
in  question  we  were  only  trying  to  make  a 
poetical  reference  to  echo? 

"This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Book  of  Jonah," 
says  George  Adams  Smith,  "that  a  book  which 
is  made  the  means  of  one  of  the  most  sublime 
revelations  of  truth  in   the  Old   Testament 
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should  be  known  to  most  only  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  whale."  Why?  Because  to 
most  people  it  has  never  been  revealed  that 
the  Book  of  Jonah  is  an  allegory,  that  the 
important  thing  is  not  the  story  it  tells  but  the 
message  it  carries.  If  this  were  once  clearly 
understood,  the  whale  would  cease  to  worry 
us,  and  we  should  give  our  attention  to  the 
great  message  of  human  brotherhood  and  to 
the  brooding,  tender  love  of  God  for  the  great 
heathen  city  of  Nineveh  with  its  120,000  little 
children  too  small  to  know  their  right  hand 
from  their  left,  "and  also  much  cattle." 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  emphasize  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  Bible  because  it  brings 
into  the  Bible  so  much  of  variety  and  there- 
fore of  interest.  If  you  have  sixty-six  dif- 
ferent friends,  you  value  them  because  of  their 
distinct  individualities.  You  admire  this 
man  for  courage  and  that  one  for  his  dogged 
determination.  You  honor  this  woman  for 
her  fine  sincerity  of  spirit  and  that  one  for 
her  ability  to  forgive  injury.  This  man  min- 
isters to  your  life  by  his  love  of  poetry  and 
this  other  one  by  his  irrepressible  sense  of 
humor.  How  terrible  it  would  be  to  have 
sixty-six  friends  all  alike  —  have  them  answer 
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your  questions  in  the  same  words  and  greet 
your  story  with  the  same  identical  smile! 
When  we  understand  the  literary  nature  of 
the  Bible  its  sixty-six  different  books  become 
so  many  different  friends  ministering  to  us, 
each  with  its  own  message  and  fitted  to  meet 
different  moods  and  times. 

To  illustrate  this  let  me  outline  to  you 
something  of  the  personality  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels. The  first  one  to  be  written  was  Mark. 
Mark  was  Peter's  secretary  at  Rome.  After 
Peter  had  given  his  life  in  martyrdom  at  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  little  group  of  Christian 
believers,  fearful  lest  what  he  had  said  to 
them  of  the  Lord  should  be  lost,  persuaded 
Mark  to  write  down  what  he  remembered  of 
Peter's  teachings  about  Jesus'  life.  The  result 
is  the  kind  of  book  one  would  expect  to  come 
out  of  such  circumstances.  Behind  it  is  Peter 
—  impulsive,  alert,  a  man  of  action.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  Roman  people,  the  road- 
builders,  the  lawmakers  of  antiquity,  people 
who  demanded  results,  who  were  interested  in 
action.  Mark's  Gospel,  therefore,  contains 
very  little  discourse  material,  but  it  tells  a 
great  deal  about  what  Jesus  actually  did.  In 
its  descriptions  of  his  activities  it  is  the  most 
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circumstantial  and  vivid  of  the  four.  It  is 
Peter's  Gospel,  written  for  the  Romans  and 
portraying  Jesus  as  the  Master  of  Men,  the 
Doer  of  Mighty  Deeds. 

The  second  Gospel  to  be  written  was  Mat- 
thew. Our  present  Matthew  is  a  combina- 
tion of  almost  all  of  the  narrative  material  of 
Mark  together  with  a  mass  of  discourse 
material  which  probably  originally  circulated 
independently  and  was  known  as  the  logia  of 
Matthew.  This  Gospel  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine by  a  Jew  and  for  the  Jews.  Its  great 
theme  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  gives 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  inaugural 
address  of  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is 
constantly  appealing  to  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
"Thus  it  is  written  through  the  prophet"  is 
a  constantly  recurring  formula.  Its  great  pur- 
pose is  to  set  forth  to  Jewish  readers  Jesus  as 
a  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  as  the  Messi- 
anic King. 

Luke's  Gospel,  while  containing  much 
material  in  common  with  Mark  and  Mat- 
thew, has  an  independent  character  of  its  own. 
It  is  written  in  the  best  Greek  of  the  four.  It 
abounds  in  medical  terms.  Its  author  was 
probably  a  Greek  physician,  a  companion  of 
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St.  Paul.  Its  dominant  quality  is  its  humani- 
tarianism.  It  dwells  with  especial  tenderness 
on  Jesus'  kindness  to  children  and  women  and 
all  other  neglected  and  outcast  classes  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  social  gospel,  and  its  denuncia- 
tions of  wealth  are  by  no  means  mild.  It  alone 
of  the  four  Gospels  has  preserved  to  us  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  story  of  Zacche- 
us.  It  portrays  not  Jesus  the  Doer  of  Mighty 
Deeds  nor  Jesus  the  Messianic  King,  but  it 
reveals  with  surpassing  tenderness  Jesus  the 
Great  Physician. 

These. three  Gospels  are  photographic  in 
their  character.  They  represent  Jesus  as 
caught  upon  the  sensitive  plate  of  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  mind.  In  the  fourth  Gospel 
we  have  something  more  nearly  akin  to  a 
painted  portrait,  less  accurate  in  some  details 
and  yet  for  that  very  reason  having  a  pro- 
founder  insight  into  the  deeper  truths  of  char- 
acter. I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  portrait 
artist  before  whom  some  men  found  it  unwise 
to  sit  because,  unconsciously,  the  artist  painted 
not  only  the  external  appearance  but  also  the 
inner  soul  of  his  subject.  John's  Gospel  is 
such  a  great  artistic  interpretation  of  the  soul 
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of  Jesus.  It  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
fact  of  Christ  in  the  terms  of  the  prevalent 
mystical  philosophy  of  the  day.  It  sets  forth 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  profoundly 
religious  Gospel  which  appeals  to  us  at  our 
moments  of  highest  exaltation  and  deepest 
need.  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  "In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation :  .  .  .  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
"And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  full  of  grace  and  truth;  and  we  all  beheld 
his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from 
the  Father." 

I  have  said  that  the  Bible  is  a  great  litera- 
ture, but  I  cannot  stop  there.  The  Bible  is 
not  only  a  great  literature  —  it  is  the  great 
literature  of  the  spirit.  It  lives  and  endures 
not  for  its  sheer  literary  power,  though  that  is 
often  exquisite,  but  because  of  its  spiritual 
message.  God  seems  to  have  given  to  the 
Greeks  a  genius  for  perception  of  artistic 
form,  to  the  Romans  a  genius  for  organiza- 
tion, to  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  self-govern- 
ment, to  the  modern  Americans  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  problems  of  community 
life,  and  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  a  genius  for 
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religion.  Here  in  the  Bible  are  the  greatest 
answers  the  world  has  ever  heard  to  those 
irrepressible  questions  of  every  age  concern- 
ing justice  and  duty,  sin  and  punishment,  life 
and  death. 

The  Bible  is  a  record  of  a  growing  revela- 
tion, of  a  deepening  insight  into  religious 
truths.  There  are  passages  in  it  which  are 
only  of  value  to  remind  us  of  the  pit  whence 
we  were  digged  and  the  rock  whence  we  were 
hewn.  Read  over  again,  for  example,  the 
story  of  Jephthah's  daughter  in  Judges.  In 
the  heat  of  battle  Jephthah  vows  for  the  sake 
of  victory  to  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  the  first 
thing  which  comes  to  greet  him  on  his  return 
home.  His  daughter  proves  to  be  the  unwit- 
ting victim.  She  retires  into  the  mountains 
for  a  season  to  prepare  for  death  and  then 
returns.  And  the  Book  of  Judges  says,  with- 
out pity,  without  any  expression  of  moral 
indignation  and  yet  with  commendable  re- 
serve, "And  he  did  unto  her  according  to  his 
vow."  Look  it  squarely  in  the  face!  What 
is  it?  Human  sacrifice  unreproved  on  the 
pages  of  the  Bible!  That  shows  the  depths 
out  of  which  the  religion  of  the  Bible  came. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  heights  turn  to  the 
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prophet  Micah  and  read  these  great  verses  in 
the  sixth  chapter:  "Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with 
burnt-offerings,  with  calves  a  year  old?  Will 
Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall 
I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God?" 

But  someone  says :  "If  the  Bible  is  not  infal- 
lible, if  it  is  not  all  equally  inspired,  how  can 
I  tell  what  is  authoritative  and  what  is  not?" 
Fortunately,  the  Bible  carries  within  itself  its 
own  standard  and  touchstone.  You  can  take 
the  teachings  of  Jesus;  they  form  a  rule  —  a 
golden  rule  —  by  which  you  can  measure  the 
moral  elevation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible. 
You  can  do  this  frankly  and  freely  because 
Jesus  himself  did  it.  He  had  no  false  notions 
as  to  the  infallibility  or  permanent  validity  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  attention  to  things  which  were  written 
there  only  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
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hearts:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill'  .  .  . 
but  I  say  unto  you  that  every  one  who  is  angry 
with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment.  ...  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy';  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your 
enemies  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute 
you/' 

The  great  thing  which  the  Bible  can  do 
for  our  religious  life  is  not  to  present  to  us 
an  artificially  preserved  message  from  God 
to  which  we  can  go  to  learn  his  will.  It  is 
rather  so  to  present  to  us  the  spectacle  of  other 
men  in  other  days  hearing  his  voice  and  find- 
ing help  in  his  presence,  that  we  shall  be 
inspired  to  follow  their  example  and  open 
our  lives  to  the  indwelling  of  his  spirit.  We 
also  are  to  be  responsive  to  his  still,  small 
voice  and  go  out  into  our  world  to  find  every 
common  bush  aflame  with  God.  The  supreme 
value  of  the  Bible  is  not  merely  to  find  God 
there,  but  to  gain  inspiration  to  find  him  here. 
Each  age  must  renew  for  itself  something  akin 
to  the  experience  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

Is  the  Bible  complete?  It  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble that  new  books  might  be  discovered  which 
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belong  to  it  —  a  new  epistle  of  St.  Paul  or  the 
complete  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which 
we  possess  only  fragments.  Out  of  the  sands 
of  Egypt  in  recent  years  a  few  fragments  have 
been  recovered  which  seem  to  belong  with 
other  sayings  of  Jesus.  This  one,  for  example : 

"Lift  the  stone  and  thou  shalt  find  me ; 
Cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I !" 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  we  may 
ask  if  the  Bible  is  complete.  Why  should 
"God's  Word"  close  with  the  first  century? 
Did  inspiration  cease  with  II  Peter,  which  is 
probably  the  latest  book  in  our  New  Testa- 
ment? Did  God  say  all  he  had  to  say  to  us 
day  before  yesterday?  Or  can  the  Bible  ever 
cease  —  must  it  not  be  always  growing  up 
anew  out  of  the  religious  experience  of  each 
generation? 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  what  we  call 
the  Bible  is  the  result  of  an  interesting  liter- 
ary evolution.  First  of  all  comes  the  dis- 
covery of  a  law  book  in  the  temple  in  608  B.C. 
This  seems  to  have  been  largely  identical  with 
our  present  Deuteronomy.  Then  during  and 
after  the  exile  other  books,  largely  legal  in 
character,  gathered  round  it  and  by  400  B.  C. 
the  Torah  or  "Law,"  consisting  of  Genesis, 
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Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteron- 
omy, was  accepted  as  authoritative  scripture. 
By  another  century  the  "Prophets"  had  been 
added  —  Joshua,  Judges,  I  and  II  Samuel,  I 
and  II  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and 
the  Minor  Prophets  except  Jonah.  This  was 
the  accepted  collection  of  Jesus'  day.  He 
never  speaks  of  "the  Bible"  but  of  "the  Law 
and  the  Prophets."  Meanwhile  other  books 
like  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  Jonah  and  Daniel 
were  growing  up  and  gaining  acceptance  but 
were  not  included  until  about  A.  D.  100,  when 
the  great  synagogue  of  Jamnia  included  these 
"Holy  Writings"  —  the  rest  of  our  Old  Testa- 
ment—  in  the  Bible.  Even  then  the  Old 
Testament  apocrypha  were  left  out  because 
written  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew. 

Similarly  the  New  Testament  grew  up 
around  the  little  collection  of  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles, and  for  hundreds  of  years  it  was  uncer- 
tain just  which  books  would  "make"  the  New 
Testament  and  which  would  not. 

Now  this  process  cannot  be  stopped!  The 
race  goes  on  building  a  larger  Bible.  The 
real  Bible  of  an  intelligent  Christian  today 
includes  devotional  books  like  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  great 
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hymns  like  the  Te  Deum  and  Jesus,  Lover  of 
My  Soul,  creeds  and  confessions  like  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  biographies  like  those  of  St. 
Francis  or  David  Livingstone,  poems  like  In 
Memoriam  and  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  great  docu- 
ments of  freedom  like  the  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  epics  like 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Divine  Comedy.  These 
books  have  far  greater  religious  influence  in 
our  lives  and  are  more  continuously  and 
appropriately  used  in  our  churches  than 
Esther,  Chronicles  or  Ecclesiastes. 

So  the  true  and  larger  Bible  is  never  com- 
plete! It  will  go  on  to  nobler  heights  just  as 
fast  as  the  race  moves  forward  and  leaves  in 
literature  the  record  of  its  hopes  and  dreams. 

Only  remember  also  this :  Each  man  makes 
and  chooses  in  the  end  his  own  Bible.  For 
a  Bible  unread  is  for  you  a  Bible  unpossessed. 
Your  personal  Bible  is  not  bound  in  leather 
but  by  your  knowledge  and  your  love !  There- 
fore, out  of  all  this  wealth  of  the  world's  great 
literature  of  the  spirit,  we  must,  each  of  us  by 
our  reading  and  our  memory,  create  and 
appropriate  that  intimate  personal  Bible 
which  is  ours  alone.  And  it  should  never  be 
complete  but  always  growing  ! 
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'OUR  Father  <who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom   come.      Thy  ivill  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 

heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  <we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil; 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  povjer,  and  the  glory,  for 

ever.     Amen." 


VI 


HE  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  repeated 
more  than  it  has  been  understood. 
Given  to  counteract  by  its  simplic- 
ity and  directness  the  "vain  repeti- 
tions" of  mechanical  supplication,  it  has  itself 
too  frequently  become  the  victim  of  just  such 
repetition.  It  has  been  carved  in  miniatures 
so  fine  as  to  require  a  microscope  to  read  it; 
it  has  been  mumbled  with  marvelous  rapidity 
and  the  record  of  its  repetition  told  off  on 
beads;  it  has  been  used  as  a  talisman  or  magic 
formula  far  more  than  it  has  been  accepted 
and  understood.  I  once  asked  a  well-known 
civic  reformer  what  the  church  could  do,  first 
of  all,  to  help  the  cause  of  social  justice,  and 
he  snapped  back  at  me:  "Stop  singing  the 
New  Testament!" 

Let  us  take  a  fresh  look  at  this  familiar 
prayer  and  try  to  understand  it.  How  brief 
it  is!  As  usually  repeated  it  has  only  sixty- 
five  words,  but  the  American  Revised  Version 
cuts  it  down  to  fifty-five  and,  in  the  form 
recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  to  only  forty-one! 
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And  yet  it  is  a  microcosm  of  the  teaching  and 
philosophy  of  Jesus  —  no  important  element 
of  Christian  truth  is  absent  from  it. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  contains  just  six  peti- 
tions arranged  in  two  groups  of  three  each, 
one  group  concerned  with  the  interests  of  God 
and  the  other  with  the  needs  of  men.  And  it 
is  significant  that  the  first  group  comes  first. 
This  is  just  common  courtesy,  to  begin  with. 
You  do  not  call  on  a  man  in  ordinary  life 
without  displaying,  first  of  all,  some  recogni- 
tion and  care  for  the  things  he  is  interested  in. 
Why  rush  into  the  presence  of  God  with  less 
regard  for  ordinary  standards  of  politeness? 
Beyond  the  courtesy  involved  there  is,  more- 
over, a  sound  psychological  principle  —  the 
principle  of  getting  away  from  our  narrow 
self-regarding  mental  preoccupations  and 
lifting  our  eyes  to  a  wide  horizon  and  a  nobler 
outlook. 

The  prayer  begins,  therefore,  with  the  great 
uplifting  thought  of  God  in  his  benevolence 
and  his  holiness:  "Our  Father  —  hallowed  be 
thy  name."  We  put  ourselves  and  all  self- 
ish concerns  behind  us  as  we  enter  into  the 
Father's  presence  and  pray  for  a  right  atti- 
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tude  of  reverence  and  adoration  before  him. 
"Name"  of  course  means  more  than  a  mere 
appellation  or  label.  It  means  the  very  per- 
sonality of  God  —  his  inmost  character.  I  re- 
member an  Indian  who  was  found  in  the 
mountains  of  California  where  he  had  sur- 
vived a  massacre  and  grown  up  in  solitude. 
Brought  to  the  university  for  study  by  the 
ethnologists,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  share 
the  secret  of  his  name.  "Ishi,"  man,  was  all 
that  he  would  tell  them.  He  had  a  name  but 
it  was  too  intimate  and  sacred  a  thing,  too 
much  a  part  of  his  personality,  to  be  given  to 
strangers.  And  so,  when  we  pray  "Hallowed 
be  thy  name,"  we  mean  something  deeper  than 
"Keep  us  from  swearing,  from  the  bad  taste 
of  profanity"  —  we  mean  "Bring  us  into  mys- 
tic and  reverent  worship  of  God  the  Father." 
I  remember  hearing  a  distinguished  scholar 
years  ago  tell  how  his  little  boy  one  day 
pushed  open  the  study  door  and  slipped 
quietly  into  a  chair.  "What  do  you  want,  my 
son?"  the  father  asked.  To  which  the  child 
replied:  "I  don't  want  anything  —  just  to  be 
with  you!"  So  the  Lord's  prayer  begins: 
"Father,  I  want  to  be  with  you,  hallowed  be 
thy  name." 
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This  opening  is  really  a  great  confession  of 
faith.  Away  back  in  1893,  when  they  sought 
to  find  some  common  religious  formula  with 
which  to  open  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions  here  in  Chicago,  they  finally  chose 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  a  tribute  to  its 
universal  adaptability  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  men.  And  yet  what  other  religion  could 
have  produced  it?  Not  Confucianism  with 
its  avoidance  of  the  gods,  not  Buddhism  with 
its  substitution  of  the  law  for  any  personal 
god,  not  Mohammedanism  with  its  arbitrary 
despot.  And  yet  the  secret  of  the  power  of 
this  prayer,  what  gives  it  tone  and  atmosphere 
is  its  opening  sentence,  addressed  not  to  an 
abstraction,  or  a  mighty  law  or  a  changeless 
King  but  to  a  Father  who  welcomes  our 
approach. 

Note  also  the  mighty  plural  —  Our  Father 
—  not  just  my  God,  nor  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, or  the  intelligent,  or  the  orthodox  or 
even  the  Nordics!  He  who  prays  this  prayer 
must  join  hands  with  all  humanity  and  kneel 
with  the  Negro  and  Oriental  —  even  with 
those  ineligible  for  citizenship!  In  the  great 
democracy  of  worship  race  boundaries  fade 
away. 
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The  second  petition  is  "Thy  kingdom 
come."  It  is  a  great  prayer  because  it  prays 
for  great  things.  When  once  we  begin  really 
to  pray  it  we  are  lifted  out  of  self  to  a  share 
in  something  greater  and  out  of  the  more 
present  into  a  great  vision  of  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  future  and  its  coming  kingdom. 
Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  and  salutary 
for  our  narrowness  and  our  self-pity.  The 
prayer  is  in  itself  a  deliverance  from  the 
prison-house  of  self.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  mean  in  its 
entire  splendor.  We  shall  have  to  wait  and 
see.  But  we  know  in  part,  for  part  of  it  is 
already  here  in  every  truly  Christian  home 
and  school  and  in  all  that  is  noblest  and  best 
in  our  common  life.  If  Jesus  had  been 
addressing  this  present  age  directly,  he  would 
perhaps  have  said  "the  Republic  of  God"  or 
"the  Social  Order  of  God."  Prof.  F.  C.  Por- 
ter of  Yale  suggests  that  the  Greek  word 
translated  Kingdom  means  rather  Rulership, 
with  the  emphasis  on  God's  personal  influ- 
ence more  than  on  any  external  command.  I 
like  to  think  of  it  as  what  Prof.  Bosworth  calls 
"the  civilization  of  brotherly  men"  growing 
up  from  within,  not  by  compulsion  but  by 
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the  free  choice  and  increasing  acceptance  of 
humanity. 

This  petition  for  the  Kingdom  makes  God's 
goal  and  ours  one.  It  links  us  to  him  in  a 
great  common  purpose.  Think  of  the  shad- 
ows, the  dark  days  in  human  history,  when 
it  has  been  prayed!  What  faith  and  courage 
it  has  taken  sometimes  to  keep  on  praying  it. 
What  a  song  in  the  night  it  has  been! 

How  shall  the  Kingdom  come?  The  third 
petition  answers  that:  "Thy  will  be  done!" 
It  doesn't  say  "My  will  be  done."  Prayer  is 
not  the  magic  way  of  getting  our  own  way  out 
of  God.  Neither  is  it  "Thy  will  be  done" 
said  passively,  regretfully,  with  a  touch  of 
fatalism.  Personally,  I  think  the  will  of  God 
is  blamed  for  a  lot  of  things  which  should 
have  been  charged  rather  to  the  stupidity, 
wickedness  and  laziness  of  men!  In  my  own 
practice  I  have  revised  the  committal  formula 
which  used  to  say  at  the  grave:  "Forasmuch 
as  it  has  pleased  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to 
take  out  of  the  world  the  life  of  our  deceased 
brother."  Oftentimes  I  am  sure  it  was  dis- 
regard for  God's  laws,  mental,  physical  and 
social.  Death  came  because  God's  will  had 
not  been  followed.     The  infant  mortality  rate 
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in  a  poverty  stricken  ward  or  the  deaths  from 
occupational  diseases,  for  example,  reveal  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts  and  not  the  will  of 
God.  Therefore  I  now  say  beside  the  grave: 
"Trusting  in  the  eternal  and  unchanging  love 
of  God,  we  therefore  commit  this  body  to  the 
elements  from  which  it  came  .  .  .  but  the 
soul  to  God  who  gave  it  and  who  loveth  it  now 
and  evermore." 

One  thing  I  am  very  sure  of  —  God's  will 
for  each  one  of  us  is  something  fine,  construc- 
tive, uplifting.  No  one  need  fear  to  pray  this 
prayer  as  though  it  involved  accepting  some- 
thing dreadful.  It  is  a  great  ringing  cry  for 
God's  will  to  be  done  here  as  it  is  in  Heaven 
—  and  that  means  happily,  triumphantly, 
gloriously!  What  is  it  blocks  the  will  of 
God?  Not  the  stars,  or  the  mountains,  not 
the  sea  or  the  trees,  but  the  greed,  revenge, 
hatred,  passion,  and  selfishness  of  men! 

We  come  now  to  the  second  group  of  peti- 
tions. The  first  group  demanded  our  active 
co-operation.  They  cannot  be  answered 
apart  from  us.  In  vain  shall  we  pray  them 
verbally  unless  we  make  our  work  harmoni- 
ous with  our  words.  They  are  the  things 
which  we  can  do  for  God.     But  the  second 
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group  presents  the  things  which  God  can  do 
for  us  —  our  needs  from  him. 

First  and  simplest  and  most  elemental  of 
all  comes  this:  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  Notice  that  it  is  not  "our  daily 
cake."  There  is  only  one  request  for  mate- 
rial things  in  this  prayer  and  that  is  Spartan- 
like in  its  severity.  And  yet  I  suppose  "daily 
bread"  must  be  expanded  in  our  imagination 
to  include  the  simplest  fundamental  needs  of 
wholesome  living:  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education,  the  daily  job  and  the  opportunity 
for  reasonable  recreation,  all  gathered  up  in 
these  three  simple  words,  "our  daily  bread." 
If  man  lives  by  work,  play,  love  and  worship, 
these  four  things  are  a  part  of  his  daily  bread, 
are  they  not?  And  yet  how  severe  and 
restrained  it  is!  Daily  bread!  —  how  shall 
we  pray  this  sternly  simple  prayer  with  our 
longings  for  display  and  luxury! 

This  petition  is  a  recognition  of  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  life.  As  Prof.  Rauschenbusch 
has  well  brought  out,  there  is  a  very  real 
social  significance  in  the  plurals  "us"  and 
"our."  No  man  prays  for  his  own  daily  bread 
alone.  He  gathers  up  with  him  in  his  prayer 
all  the  hungry  and  disinherited,  the  out-of- 
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work  and  the  underpaid,  as  he  prays  "give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  And  yet  how  many 
have  ever  thought  of  that  as  they  hastily 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer?  How  almost 
universally  we  have  translated  it  back  into  the 
singular  and  really  prayed  with  our  hearts 
"give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread"  even  while 
our  lips  repeated  "us"  and  "our." 

The  next  need,  after  the  sustaining  of  life 
itself,  is  the  attaining  of  right  relations  with 
God,  and  so  the  second  petition  in  this  third 
group  stands,  "Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors."  How  strikingly  straight- 
forward it  is  in  contrast  with  all  the  involved 
theological  disputations  about  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Jesus  says  as  plainly  as  he  can:  The 
way  to  secure  forgiveness  from  God  is  to  be 
yourself  in  a  forgiving  spirit  toward  others. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  popular  misconcep- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  which 
so  often  insist  that  God  forgives  us  because  of 
some  transaction  which  involved  Jesus'  death 
on  the  cross.  What  Jesus  himself  said  was: 
Forgive  others  and  God  will  forgive  you. 
That  is  vastly  simpler  and,  incidentally,  often 
vastly  harder  than  just  to  sit  back  in  mystic 
rapture  and  say,  "Jesus  paid  it  all  —  my  sins 
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are  all  forgiven."  Are  they?  Not  if  hatred 
lurks  within  you  or  your  brother  remains 
unforgiven!  Mind  you,  I  believe  that  Cal- 
vary has  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  forgive- 
ness, but  its  meaning  is  to  change  us  by  reveal- 
ing God's  love  —  not  to  change  God.  "He 
died  to  make  us  good"  —  us,  not  God! 

The  social  note  is  here,  too.  Shakespeare 
long  ago  observed,  "We  do  pray  for  mercy; 
and  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  ren- 
der the  deeds  of  mercy."  How  can  we  pray 
this  prayer  and  understand  it  and  think  it 
through  to  its  logical  conclusions  and  still 
believe  in  a  vindictive  rather  than  a  remedial 
penology?  Prisons  for  reform,  for  treatment 
of  a  mind  diseased,  for  the  protection  of 
society,  maybe;  but  prisons  for  punishment, 
for  exacting  vengeance  —  never!  At  least 
not  for  the  man  who  thinks  about  this  prayer 
when  he  prays  it. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver  us 
from  evil."  The  prayer  closes  with  the 
thought  of  life  as  a  moral  battlefield.  The 
supreme  peril  is  not  physical  or  material,  it 
is  moral!  People  have  sometimes  stumbled 
over  the  wording  here.  Would  God  lead  us 
into   temptation?   they   ask.     The   answer   is 
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that  Hebrew  literary  form  dearly  loves  the 
use  of  parallelism.  "Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation" and  "deliver  us  from  evil"  mean  just 
the  same.  The  thought  is  put  twice  in  dif- 
ferent words  to  emphasize  its  urgency.  Lit- 
erally translated  it  would  be  "And  not-bring 
us  into  temptation."  The  negative  adheres  to 
the  verb,  the  whole  emphasis  is  on  the  not- 
bringing  into  temptation;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  prayer  is:  Prevent  our  being  brought  into 
temptation  too  great  for  us  to  conquer.  Lead 
us  away  from  temptation. 

Is  there  no  social  implication  here?  What 
breaks  down  the  morals  and  the  morale  of 
men  and  women  in  the  world  around  us?  Can 
we  set  material  prizes  first  in  our  philosophy 
of  life,  measure  success  in  terms  of  wealth, 
and  not  thereby  bring  them  into  temptation? 
Do  men  fall  before  temptations  to  forgery, 
embezzlement  and  even  robbery  apart  from 
a  current  philosophy  which  worships  money 
and  apotheosizes  its  possessor?  Can  we  pray 
this  prayer  and  remain  indifferent  to  political 
corruption  or  civic  inefficiency?  If  the  law 
is  not  enforced,  honestly  and  impartially, 
temptation  springs  up  before  men  at  every 
turn. 
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Charles  R.  Brown  has  called  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  there  is  no  record 
that  the  disciples  ever  said  to  Jesus,  "teach  us 
to  preach"  or  even  "teach  us  to  heal."  These 
sides  of  his  ministry  did  not  impress  them  so 
deeply  as  his  habits  of  prayer.  But  they  did 
come  to  him  and  say:  "Teach  us  to  pray!" 
And  we  may  well  do  the  same. 
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VII 

NE  of  the  interesting  experiences  in 
building  the  new  church  in  Hono- 
lulu, "The  church  in  a  garden," 
was  the  request  which  came  to  me 
from  the  architect,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
of  Boston,  to  suggest  an  inscription  to  be 
placed  high  in  the  chancel  above  the  pulpit 
and  communion  table.  "I  want  you  to  give 
me  a  text  or  motto  of  eighteen  letters  and 
spaces  to  fit  that  particular  place,"  said  Mr. 
Cram. 

What  an  interesting  commission!  I  knew 
that  it  would  be,  in  all  probability,  the  only 
generally  visible  inscription  in  the  church. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  something  suitable  to 
the  many  and  varying  uses  to  which  a  church 
is  put.  It  must  have  something  to  say  to  the 
people  in  many  moods,  something  not  out  of 
harmony  with  any  of  the  great  major  experi- 
ences of  human  life.  What  text  should  I 
choose? 

The  text,  for  example,  must  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  a  wedding,  for  many  a  bride  will 
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follow  her  attendants  down  the  central  aisle 
to  the  altar  beneath  this  text.  But  it  must 
also  speak  some  word  of  consolation  and  hope 
to  those  who  stand  reverently  at  a  funeral  ser- 
vice as  a  casket  is  borne  by  loving  hands  to 
its  last  resting  place.  The  text  chosen  must 
share  in  the  joy  of  Christmas  carols  and  fit 
with  wreaths  and  garlands.  But  Good  Fri- 
day will  come  and  bring  the  stern  note  of  suf- 
fering—  the  text  must  not  be  selected  apart 
from  the  memory  of  the  crucifixion.  And 
when  Easter  morning  comes,  the  text  must 
still  be  true  and  luminous  with  faith  and 
vision  of  eternity.  What  text  will  fit  best  all 
the  changing  events  of  the  year  and  look  down 
on  Memorial  Day,  on  Labor  Day,  on  Thanks- 
giving and  Forefathers'  Day  and  add  some 
deeper  thought,  some  finer  meaning  to  each 
in  rotation  as  they  come  with  the  passing 
years? 

As  I  went  on  hunting  for  just  the  right 
words  to  fill  the  eighteen  letters  and  spaces  I 
said  to  myself :  It  must  speak  to  youth,  call  it 
to  action,  speak  the  language  youth  under- 
stands and  rejoice  in,  —  but  it  must  also  come 
with  deepening  meaning  to  middle  age  bear- 
ing the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  life's 
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noonday  struggle.  And  when  old  age,  in  calm 
and  peaceful  contemplation,  in  the  moment 
that,  as  Browning  says,  "calls  the  glory  from 
the  gray,"  —  when  old  men  and  women  look 
up  at  it,  I  want  them  to  say:  "Yes,  that's  so! 
I  know,  for  life  has  proved  it  to  me!" 

Honolulu  is  a  place  where  many  races  meet 
and  from  time  to  time  interracial  gatherings 
are  held  in  Central  Union  Church.  The  text 
must  be  prophetic  and  harmony-inspiring  as 
it  looks  down,  upon  occasion,  over  congrega- 
tions with  folk  of  Hawaiian,  Portuguese, 
Korean,  Filipino,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
American  birth  or  ancestry. 

Union  services  of  many  denominations  are 
held  here  on  Good  Friday  and  at  other  times. 
What  text  will  rise  above  all  sectarian  dif- 
ferences and  proclaim  the  great  underlying 
unity  of  all  who  honor  Jesus  Christ? 

In  these  troubled  times  one  must  also  ask 
what  words  will  bring  the  spirit  of  peace  to  a 
world  rent  with  controversy,  strife  and  fear? 
If  war  should  ever  come,  what  text  would  lift 
the  supreme  ideal  of  the  Christian  religion 
high  and  clear  above  all  the  hatred  and  horror 
of  war?  What  text  would  go  farthest  to  pre- 
vent war,  if  it  could  quietly  and  silently  enter 
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into  the  inmost  convictions  of  those  who  read 
it  week  by  week? 

Moreover,  the  supreme  use  of  a  church  is 
for  the  observance  of  the  mystical  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  men  and  women 
meet  on  the  highest  level  of  life.  Here  is  the 
upper  room  where  we  sit  with  Christ  and  his 
disciples  and  renew  our  faith  in  all  that  is 
high  and  holy  in  spite  of  all  the  Pilates  and 
Calvaries  and  Judases  of  the  world.  Beyond 
all  else,  the  text  must  gather  up  and  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  cross  —  it  must  express,  as 
nearly  as  one  short  line  may  do,  the  very  heart 
and  center  of  what  Jesus  meant  and  did. 
Below  this  inscription  there  is  a  cross  and  the 
two  must  be  in  absolute  harmony  —  telling  of 
sacrificial  love,  of  no  easy  victory  apart  from 
suffering  and  toil,  but  of  invincible  love  giv- 
ing itself  even  to  the  uttermost  as  Jesus  did  on 
Calvary. 

And  so,  with  all  these  varying  needs  in 
view,  I  chose  this  text:  Love  Never  Faileth. 
And  there  it  stands  in  rounded  golden  letters 
high  above  the  chancel  where  it  forces  itself 
on  no  man's  sight  but  where  all  who  lift  up 
their  eyes  unto  the  hills  may  read. 

A  great  many  things  have  failed  in  these 
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recent  years.  Militarism  has  failed,  for  one 
thing.  Germany  and  Russia  put  their  faith 
in  the  heaviest  battalions.  They  thought  that 
a  population  trained  and  regimented,  a  great 
fleet  and  efficient  army,  a  preparedness  pro- 
gram calculated  to  strike  fear  into  their  neigh- 
bors' hearts  would  guarantee  the  future.  It 
led  only  to  the  supreme  tragedy  of  European 
history.  All  of  us  who  are  not  mildly  insane 
know  that  armament  races  lead  only  to  war. 
Militarism  has  failed. 

Materialism  has  failed.  The  world  has 
never  had  such  great  capacity  for  material 
production.  Luxury  undreamed  of  is  possi- 
ble. Germany,  France,  England,  were  pros- 
perous before  the  war.  Material  self-inter- 
est was  counted  on  to  prevent  war.  The  bank- 
ers of  Europe  would  forbid  it.  Why  should 
a  nation  ruin  its  best  customer?  But  the 
nations,  goaded  by  economic  strife,  competi- 
tion for  world  markets  and  possessions,  threw 
economic  prudence  to  the  winds  and  well- 
nigh  wrecked  the  world.  We  in  America 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  economic  debacle, 
but  the  question  comes  whether  our  danger 
is  not  that  of  gaining  the  whole  world  at  the 
peril  of  our  soul.     Materialism  may  ruin  not 
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only  through  the  strife  it  engenders  but 
through  the  prosperity  it  brings  as  well.  The 
deterioration  of  moral  fiber  through  a  self- 
indulgent  and  blind  worship  of  success  and 
luxury  may  be  as  dangerous  as  war. 

Even  Science  has  failed.  In  itself  it  has 
succeeded  most  marvelously.  It  has  con- 
quered age-long  diseases  and  placed  in  our 
hands  powers  that  were  never  entrusted  to 
human  hands  before.  But  they  have  turned 
out  to  be  powers  of  destruction  quite  as  read- 
ily as  powers  of  blessing.  The  Right  Honor- 
able Winston  Churchill,  who  is  no  pacifist 
but  was  a  leading  member  of  the  British  War 
Government  as  Minister  of  Munitions  and 
later  Minister  of  Aviation,  has  published  an 
article  entitled,  "Shall  We  Commit  Suicide?" 
in  which  he  gives  inside  information  as  to 
the  terrible  destructive  agencies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  campaign  of  1919,  had  war  lasted 
that  long.  He  says  that  those  means  of 
destruction  are  being  improved  constantly  and 
unless,  during  this  period  of  exhaustion,  we 
develop  new  international  attitudes  of  mind 
and  means  of  co-operation  we  shall  face 
another  war  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
suicide   of   civilization.     Science,   instead   of 
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preventing  this  suicide,  has  put  the  instru- 
ments for  committing  it  all  about  us. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  say  that  Ecclesiasticism 
also  has  failed.  Let  the  Church  bear  its 
share  of  shame!  A  Church  divided  by  theo- 
logical controversy  and  self-regarding  rivalry 
among  denominations  has  failed  to  utter  any 
clear,  strong  word  against  the  sin  of  war  and 
the  sins  of  international  greed  and  exploita- 
tion which  lie  behind  it. 

Across  the  failures  of  the  world  comes,  like 
the  everlasting  whisper  of  the  still  small  voice 
of  conscience,  this  text  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment: "Love  never  faileth!" 

But  how  do  you  know?  We  know  because 
the  greatest  successes  in  human  life  are  in 
precisely  those  regions  where  love  has  been 
most  completely  tried.  The  first  of  these 
great  areas  is  the  home.  I  know  that  not  all 
homes  are  uniformly  successful  but,  just  in 
proportion  as  love  illuminates  it,  the  home  is 
bright.  Here  is  the  charmed  circle  where 
strife  and  competition  give  way  to  loving  ser- 
vice and  permanent  good  will  as  parents  do 
not  compete  against  children  but  each  mem- 
ber contributes  his  own  part  to  the  welfare  of 
the  home. 
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The  school  is  another  area  where  love  suc- 
ceeds. Here  the  community  expresses  its 
love  for  all  its  children.  What  one  of  us  does 
not  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  faith  and 
interest  of  some  good  teacher  who  awakened 
and  believed  in  us  and  set  our  faces  toward 
the  light? 

What  is  the  most  popular  and  admirable 
activity  of  a  typical  American  community, 
after  the  schools?  The  parks  and  play- 
grounds! The  juvenile  court!  The  hospit- 
als and  district  nurses!  Each  of  them  is  an 
expression  of  the  love  that  serves  and  sacri- 
fices for  others. 

Even  in  industry  those  organizations  of 
which  we  are  most  proud  and  which  bear 
most  hope  for  the  future  are  the  factories  and 
business  houses  which  seek  to  promote  good 
will  and  follow  the  Golden  Rule  in  industrial 
relations. 

How  often  the  word  love  was  on  Jesus' 
lips!  Not  in  a  sentimental  sense  but  as  an 
expression  of  sacrificial  service  and  invincible 
good  will.  "If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments,"  he  said.  "Having  loved  his 
own  that  were  with  him  in  the  world,  he 
loved  them  unto  the  end."     "Thou  shalt  love 
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thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "But  I  say  unto 
you,  love  your  enemies!"  "Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends." 

The  great  heresy  of  today  is  not  any  new 
conception  about  the  Bible,  or  the  Virgin 
Birth,  or  the  Trinity  or  the  miracles.  The 
only  vital  heresy  is  disbelief  in  love  as  taught 
and  demonstrated  by  Jesus.  I  am  a  funda- 
mentalist—  if  you  will  let  me  prescribe  what 
is  really  fundamental!  And  I  say  unto  you 
that  no  dogma  or  intellectual  statement  of 
doctrine  is  so  fundamental  as  a  simple  belief 
that  love  like  that  of  Jesus  ought  to  rule  in 
all  the  relationships  of  life,  social  and  indus- 
trial, racial  and  international. 

Each  Christmas  season  we  listen  to  the  ora- 
torio of  The  Messiah.  It  is  more  than  a  great 
musical  composition  —  it  is  a  noble  interpre- 
tation of  our  Protestant  conception  of  the 
Christian  religion,  a  great  sermon  set  to 
music.  And  the  theme  of  it  is  the  ceaseless 
unconquerable  love  of  God  manifested  to  the 
world  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  great  chorus, 
"Wonderful,  Counselor,  Mighty  God,  Ever- 
lasting Father,  Prince  of  Peace"  gives  the 
prophetic  prediction  of  it.     "He  shall  feed 
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his  flock  like  a  shepherd"  reveals  its  tender- 
ness. "He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men" 
tells  of  how  love  suffers  in  a  sinful  world. 
The  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  foresees  its  ulti- 
mate victory,  and  the  exquisite  clarity  of  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  lifts  our  eyes 
unto  the  love  eternal. 

Say  to  yourself  as  you  go  out  from  the  influ- 
ence of  this  great  music  and  into  the  throng- 
ing cares  and  duties  of  the  week:  I  believe 
that  whatever  else  may  fail,  Love  never  fail- 
eth.  I  accept  Jesus'  way  of  love  as  my  way. 
I  will  face  life  not  in  fear  or  in  antagonism, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  invincible  love  like  unto  the 
love  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  himself. 


Qathedral  JTives 

A  Graduation  Sermon  for  High  School 
Students 


'Kno<w  ye  not  that  ye  are  a  temple  of  God?" 

— I  Corinthians  3 :16. 


VIII 

HESE  words  mean  more  to  us  today 
than  they  could  possibly  have  meant 
to  St.  Paul.  He  had  in  mind  some 
temple  like  that  of  Herod  at  Jeru- 
salem; or,  possibly,  as  he  wrote  this  epistle  in 
Ephesus  to  the  little  Christian  church  in  Cor- 
inth he  was  looking  out  upon  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  or  had  in  mind 
the  Parthenon  in  Athens.  But  both  Herod's 
temple  with  all  its  splendor  and  the  Greek 
temples  with  all  their  faultless  delicacy  and 
cold  perfection  fail  to  present  the  symbolism 
and  inspiration  of  those  great  Gothic  temples 
which  we  call  cathedrals  through  which  the 
Middle  Ages  gave  expression  to  their  deepest 
spirit.  To  say  in  the  presence  of  Herod's 
temple  or  the  Parthenon,  "Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  a  temple  of  God?"  means  much.  To 
say  it  in  the  presence  of  a  great  Gothic  cathe- 
dral means  vastly  more! 

"Ye  are  a  temple  of  God."  In  what  way, 
let  us  ask  ourselves,  may  the  invisible  build- 
ing of  our  lives  well  take  form  and  outline 
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from  these  great  temples  of  our  Christian 
faith? 

First  of  all  I  would  impress  upon  you  that 
these  great  medieval  churches  were  intensely 
democratic.  They  stood  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  —  you  could  see  them  rising  over  the 
roofs  that  clustered  round  them.  Their  doors 
on  three  sides  stood  open  wide  and  waiting. 
They  were  on  a  level  with  the  street.  They 
were  spacious  and  cool  and  quiet.  Here  all 
men  were  welcome.  The  beggars  sat  at  their 
entrances;  the  poorest  mother  felt  that  she  had 
a  place  before  the  altar.  The  life  of  the  city 
throbbed  round  the  cathedral  and  overflowed 
into  it,  in  response  to  the  music  of  its  bells. 

There  are  human  lives  like  that  —  great 
cathedral  lives  lived  in  intelligent  sympathy 
with  humanity,  seeking  not  refuge  from  the 
world  but  living  in  the  midst  of  the  full  cur- 
rent of  life.  To  build  one's  temple  of  life  on 
cathedral  lines  would  be  to  keep  doors  of 
sympathy  open  on  every  side  to  the  life  of  the 
world,  to  be  larger  in  your  outlook  than  any 
political  party,  any  social  caste,  any  religious 
denomination. 

These  great  cathedrals  were  also  guardians 
of  the  memories  of  the  past.     Carved  in  stone 
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at  their  portals  were  the  kings  of  Israel,  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  apostles,  saints  and 
martyrs.  Along  their  sides  were  the  tombs 
of  kings  and  poets,  of  crusaders  and  of  saints. 
High  above,  great  windows  in  colored  glass 
told  the  stories  of  the  Gospel  and  preserved 
the  memories  of  saints  and  heroes.  Someone 
has  written,  "It  is  good  to  walk  among  the 
living.  It  is  good  also  to  walk  among  the 
great  and  noble  dead.  It  takes  out  of  life 
the  dreadful  feeling  of  extemporaneousness. 
It  gives  us  a  vision  of  men  and  nations  doing 
their  duty.  It  teaches  us  that  God  made  other 
men  before  he  made  us."  It  was  just  that 
service  of  linking  man  to  all  the  wealth  of  his 
spiritual  inheritance  that  the  great  medieval 
cathedrals  performed. 

It  will  be  so  with  a  cathedral  life.  Such  a 
life  will  not  quarrel  with  the  past;  it  will  seek 
to  fulfill  it.  We  are  too  ready  to  smash  the 
universe  to  bits  and  "remold  it  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire"  —  to  throw  overboard  the 
creeds  and  annihilate  the  social  order.  This 
is  always  the  peril  of  extreme  radicalism.  The 
cathedral  life  will  interpret  the  past,  will 
learn  its  lessons,  will  attack  the  new  problems 
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with  wisdom  gathered  from  the  record  of  the 
days  gone  by. 

There  is  a  splendid  parable  of  life  in  the 
way  the  cathedrals  were  builded.  They  were 
built  for  all  time  of  the  very  most  carefully 
selected  stone.  Each  workman  plied  his 
craft  with  religious  fidelity,  carving  each 
detail  just  as  carefully  up  under  the  eaves 
where  no  human  eye  could  ever  see  as  he  did 
on  the  level  where  all  men  could  praise  or 
blame.  What  a  noble  ideal  for  the  building 
of  one's  life  —  to  build  into  it  no  shabby 
material,  no  dishonesty,  no  tawdry  self-decep- 
tion, no  compromise  with  moral  wrong!  To 
build  a  life  loyal  to  truth,  obedient  to  one's 
country's  laws,  standing  foursquare  to  right- 
eousness and  just  as  straight  and  clean  and 
true  where  only  God  can  see  as  where  exposed 
to  human  criticism! 

We  think  of  these  old  cathedrals  as  so 
solemn  and  religious  that  it  is  well  also  to 
remind  ourselves  that  they  contained  an  ele- 
ment of  the  grotesque  and  the  ridiculous.  The 
gargoyles  surely  are  not  without  their  sig- 
nificance. Over  the  eaves  peer  strange  elfish 
figures,  fantastic  faces  leer  from  the  water- 
spouts.    These  strange  imps  and  demons  had 
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their  place  in  the  plan.  They  someway  seem 
to  make  a  cathedral  more  human  than  a  Greek 
temple.  There  is  a  sense  of  humor  about  it. 
Sometimes  in  the  seriousness  of  life  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  even  the  cathedrals  had 
their  gargoyles  through  which  the  playful  and 
exuberant  humor  of  the  medieval  craftsman 
found  expression,  and  that  a  life  without  gar- 
goyles, without  the  gleam  of  wit  and  the  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  without  provision  for  play 
and  relaxation,  is  impoverished  and  undesir- 
able. 

I  find  another  parable  in  the  chapels  which 
always  form  a  part  of  the  cathedral.  I  have 
often  been  impressed  and  touched  by  the  beau- 
tiful secondary  altars  which  one  finds  along 
the  walls  of  these  great  cathedrals.  They 
seem  to  provide  for  the  lesser  needs  of  the 
soul  and  bring  them  under  the  roof  and  bles- 
sing of  the  supreme  spiritual  sanctions  and 
aspirations. 

One  might  well  seek  to  make  his  life  like 
that  —  with  a  high  altar  in  it,  but  also  with 
chapels  around  that  altar,  chapels  dedicated 
to  different  moods  and  influences  by  which 
we  come  to  clearer  vision  and  larger  life. 

May  I  therefore  suggest  six  chapels  which, 
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together  with  the  high  altar  itself,  might  well 
form  the  seven  holy  places  in  the  invisible 
cathedral  of  our  lives? 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  you  erect  in  the 
cathedral  of  your  life  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Nature  —  to  an  appreciation  of  its  mighty 
laws  and  a  responsive  love  for  its  haunting 
beauty.  I  would  have  you  find  the  reign  of 
law  in  the  laboratory  of  science,  and  then  I 
would  have  you  walk  the  green  hills  with 
Wordsworth  until  you  have  found  that 

"sense    sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

You  can  live  in  the  world  and  find  it  hardly 
more  than  so  much  sand  and  water,  so  many 
trees,  so  many  acres  of  grass  or  cornfield ;  but 
you  can  also  live  in  the  world  of  nature  seeing 
it  as  the  living  garment  of  God  and  finding 
in  its  beauty  inexpressible  comfort  and  joy. 

Another  chapel  I  would  commend  to  you 
is  dedicated  to  art  and  music.  Keep  these 
interests  alive  and  growing  as  time  goes  by. 
Try  each  year  to  see  and  appreciate  some 
really  good  pictures  and  to  hear  some  really 
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great  music.  Invite  their  gracious  influences 
into  your  life  and  do  not  pass  by  the  chapel 
you  have  set  up  to  their  honor  and  observance. 
It  may  be  that  in  years  when  other  pleasures 
depart  and  more  obvious  joys  grow  dim,  these 
gentler  and  less  insistent  elements  in  life  will 
come  to  you  with  unexpected  power  to  com- 
fort and  sustain. 

And  hard  by  this  chapel  place  another  dedi- 
cated to  literature  —  especially  to  biography 
and  poetry.  The  great  value  of  biography  is 
the  insight  it  gives  into  the  struggles  and  prob- 
lems of  other  lives.  We  usually  see  only  the 
more  or  less  placid  surface  of  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  we  meet  in  casual  acquaintance. 
But  a  good  biography  lets  us  into  the  inner 
council  chamber,  reveals  the  difficulties  and 
limitations  and  also  the  visions  and  loyalties 
that  made  the  life  at  last  triumphant. 

There  are  other  chapels  I  would  suggest  to 
you.  One  is  dedicated  to  professional  ideals. 
Whatever  your  work  may  be  —  law,  medi- 
cine, social  service,  preaching,  housekeeping, 
nursing,  farming  —  idealize  it!  Your  work 
can  be  a  slavery  by  which  you  earn  a  living 
or  it  may  be  an  art  by  which  you  express  your 
soul,   a   life   into  which   you   pour   all   your 
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enthusiasm  and  energy.  Make  it  a  life  and 
an  art!  Know  the  lives  of  the  great  leaders 
in  your  line  of  work  and  seek  to  make  your 
life  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  your  pro- 
fession. 

In  these  great  days  I  hardly  need  do  more 
than  remind  you  that  your  cathedral  of  life 
will,  of  course,  contain  an  altar  erected  to 
your  country.  In  this  great  moment,  when 
the  spiritual  purpose  of  America  shines  as 
brightly  as  ever  it  did  before,  surely  we  shall 
erect  in  our  cathedral  of  life  a  well-loved 
chapel  to  our  country  and  its  great  ideals  and 
loyalties.  Only,  as  a  motto  above  its  door, 
I  hope  that,  in  place  of  these  hasty  words  so 
likely  to  be  interpreted  as  a  jingo  threat  which 
exalts  patriotism  above  righteousness  —  "My 
Country  right  or  wrong!"  —  you  will  engrave 
this  nobler,  truer  saying  of  Carl  Schurz :  "My 
Country  right  or  wrong  —  when  she's  right 
to  keep  her  right  and  when  she's  wrong  to 
put  her  right!" 

But  close  beside  it,  with  a  door  connecting 
the  two,  I  would  plead  with  you  to  erect  also 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  world-wide 
brotherhood.  The  supreme  task  of  the  human 
race  in  the  fifty  years  which  lie  ahead,  and 
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in  which  you  will  play  your  part,  is  the  task 
of  learning  how  nations  and  races  can  live 
together  in  justice  and  good  will.  We  shall 
not  fail  to  master  the  forces  of  nature.  There 
is  no  danger  that  we  shall  not  build  ships  and 
railroads.  The  peril  is  not  that  we  shall  go 
down  to  defeat  in  science  or  mechanics  or 
engineering.  In  all  these  lines  the  human 
spirit  is  already  victorious.  The  supreme 
specter  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  peril  that 
we  shall  not  have  big  enough  souls  to  live 
together  in  justice  and  good  will,  and  that  the 
human  race  will  go  down  to  degeneration, 
brutality  and  ruin  through  its  failure  to 
achieve  a  world-wide  brotherhood.  There- 
fore erect  as  one  of  the  seven  altars  in  your 
cathedral  of  life  one  dedicated  to  the  mighty 
purpose  of  a  world-wide  justice  and  good 
will  for  all  races  and  nations. 

There  remains  the  high  altar  which  in 
every  cathedral  stands  at  the  crossing  of  nave 
and  transept  at  the  very  focus  of  the  whole 
building.  All  the  chapels  are  but  prepara- 
tory to  it.  From  every  part  of  the  building 
one  can  look  to  it  and  see  its  candles  gleam- 
ing in  the  dim  grey  light.  I  suggest  it  to  you 
as  a  symbol  of  the  place  religion  should  have 
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in  the  cathedral  of  life.  Put  at  the  center  of 
your  life,  then,  the  great  high  altar  of  relig- 
ion, with  the  uplifted  figure  of  the  Son  of 
Man  upon  it.  Bring  all  the  other  interests 
and  values  of  life  into  the  presence  of  that 
majestic  figure. 

And,  finally,  a  last  parable  I  find  in  the 
cathedral.  One  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  none  of  these  great  medieval 
temples  has  ever  been  completed.  The 
cathedral  of  Milan,  with  its  hundreds  of  stat- 
ues, still  has  many  vacant  niches.  The  great 
duomo  in  Florence  was  founded  in  1294,  two 
hundred  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America,  but  its  great  bronze  doors  were 
added  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  wonderful 
cathedral  at  Chartres  has  two  lofty  spires,  but 
the  plans  call  for  six!  A  cathedral  life,  a 
life  which  is  a  temple  of  God,  will  be  like 
that  —  its  outreach  and  aspiration  will  be 
greater  than  can  be  met  by  any  earthly  life- 
time. It  will  be  too  vast  in  ground  plan  and 
elevation  ever  to  be  completed  here.  It  will 
reach  onward  and  upward  forever.  It  will, 
therefore,  need  heaven  with  a  need  that  can- 
not be  denied. 


T^unning  <±Away  Cjftrom  J^ife! 

"Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord." — Jonah  1 :  3. 

"//  /  take  the  <wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me  and 
thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." — Psalm  139:9. 


IX 


VER  since  the  days  of  Jonah  men  have 
tried  to  run  away  from  life  and 
have  found  that  it  can't  be  done. 
And  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Psalmist  spiritually  minded  men  have  learned 
that  life,  wherever  lived,  is  not  apart  from 
the  care  and  help  of  God.  The  prodigal  son 
does  not  always  come  home  to  find  the  Fath- 
er's house.  Sometimes  even  in  the  far  coun- 
try, he  lifts  up  his  eyes  from  feeding  the  swine 
and  finds  his  Father  there. 

The  most  extreme  and  dramatic  way  of  run- 
ning away  from  life  is  by  committing  suicide. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  as  a  minister  who  has 
shared  the  intimate  sorrows  of  many  families, 
to  speak  harshly  of  those  who  have  chosen 
this  door  of  exit  from  a  life  of  trouble.  Sui- 
cide, like  divorce,  needs  to  be  understood 
rather  than  denounced.  It  is  a  tragic  revela- 
tion of  a  troubled  or  discordant  mind  even  as 
divorce  is  of  an  unloving  home.  Back  of 
both  these  tragedies  lie  deeper  problems  — 
how  to  create  a  joyous  home  and  how  to  insure 
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a  unified  and  harmonious  soul.  Sometimes 
suicide  comes  because  of  physical  breakdown 
—  a  wholesome  outdoor  life  might  have  fore- 
stalled it.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  comes 
from  entire  mental  irresponsibility.  Again 
it  may  be  due  to  the  overwhelming  of  bal- 
anced judgment  by  a  sudden  mental  crisis 
which  the  victim  attempted  to  bear  alone  — 
when  a  few  words  of  counsel  from  a  friend 
would  have  shown  a  way  out.  No  wonder 
a  Salvation  Army  barracks  in  a  desperate 
slum  once  put  up  this  notice:  ''Before  com- 
mitting suicide  please  consult  the  adjutant!" 
If  people  whose  mental  burdens  seem  over- 
whelming would  just  consult  somebody  —  the 
minister  or  the  policeman  or  even  the  eleva- 
tor boy —  they  would  find  that  no  situation  is 
so  bad  but  that  there  is  some  honorable  way 
out,  and  strength  from  God  to  take  that  way. 
Two  California  poets  have  presented  this 
problem  from  contrasting  points  of  view. 
George  Sterling,  who  died  by  his  own  hand 
recently,  left  behind  a  poem  entitled  My 
Sivan  Song. 
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"Has  man  the  right 
To  die  and  disappear, 
When  he  has  lost  the  fight? 
To  sever  without  fear 
The  irksome  bonds  of  life, 
When  he  is  tired  of  strife? 
May  he  not  seek,  if  it  seems  best, 
Relief  from  grief?     May  he  not  rest 
From  labors  vain,  from  hopeless  task? 
— I  do  not  know;  I  merely  ask. 

"Or  must  he  carry  on 
The  struggle,  till  it's  done? 
Will  he  be  damned,  if  he, 
World-weary,  tired  and  ill, 
Deprived  of  strength  and  will, 
Decides  he  must  be  free? 
Is  punishment  awaiting  those 
Who  quit  before  the  whistle  blows, 
Who  leave  behind  unfinished  task? 
— I  do  not  know;  I  merely  ask." 

But  years  ago  Edwin  Markham  had  antici- 
pated and  answered  this  question  by  his  lines: 

"Toil-worn  and  trusting  Zeno's  mad  belief 
A  soul  went  wailing  from  this  world  of  grief. 
A  wild  hope  led  the  way  — 
Then,  suddenly,  dismay! 
Loi  the  old  load  was  there! 
The  duty,  the  despair! 

Nothing  had  changed  —  still  only  one  escape 
From  its  old  self  into  the  angel  shape." 

To  rush  from  this  life  into  another  one  only 
postpones  the  issue,  and  it  is  always  hardest 
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on  those  left  behind.     The  nobler  philosophy 
is  that  which  says: 

"Be  strong! 
We  are  not  here  to  drift, 
We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to  lift ; 
Shun  not  the  struggle,  face  it,  'tis  God's  gift  — 

Be  strong!" 

The  daily  press  seems  to  indicate  a  recent 
epidemic  of  suicides  among  college  students. 
I  say  "seems"  for  one  learns  to  distrust  news- 
papers as  accurate  gauges  of  reality.  They 
play  up  what  they  are  interested  in  or  what 
they  arbitrarily  consider  "news,"  so  that  one 
can  never  be  sure  just  how  much  their  report 
of  current  life  has  been  colored  by  conscious 
or  unconscious  propaganda.  There  are  more 
college  students  than  of  old  and  their  doings 
are  considered  to  have  high  "news"  value. 
Possibly  a  scientific  study  would  reveal  no 
sudden  change  in  the  number  that  for  various 
reasons  take  their  own  lives. 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
much  in  the  current  philosophy  of  life  as  pre- 
sented in  modern  colleges  to  promote  rather 
than  prevent  a  policy  of  self-distruction.  The 
college  student  today  meets  much  that  is  unset- 
tling.    Some  of  his  teachers  seem  to  have  no 
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very  clear-cut  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
beyond  a  feeling  that  some  actions  are  not 
"nice"  or  "pretty."  A  mechanistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  universe  seems  to  leave  out  the 
spiritual  values  of  life  as  a  mere  unimportant 
by-product,  to  be  either  ignored  or  apolo- 
gized for.  A  mechanistic  psychology  knows 
no  soul  and  is  hardly  conscious  of  conscious- 
ness, let  alone  of  any  hope  of  immortality. 
There  are  no  bugle  calls  to  heroic  action  in 
the  dawn  of  life  sounded  by  this  materialis- 
tic sub-personal  philosophy.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  youth  cried  out  to  such  a  life 
when 

"Fear  and  faith  alike  are  flown ; 
Lonely  I  come,  and  I  depart  alone 
And  know  not  where  nor  unto  whom  I  go ; 
But  that  thou  canst  not  follow  me  I  know." 

The  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  has 
wisely  said : 

"Nineteen  is  a  stressful  age  for  a  fine-lined 
boy.  Part  boy,  part  man,  he  trails  the  glories 
of  the  mystic  past.  A  boy  sees  visions,  as  even 
old  men  remember.  His  clouds  are  very  pink, 
but  they  may  be  very  black.  Apparently 
keen  for  his  new  status,  he  yet  lets  go  his  irre- 
sponsible innocence  sorrowfully,  and,  as  com- 
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pensation  for  their  loss,  hugs  the  fragments  of 
his  dreams.  On  his  soul  pound  the  beatings 
of  varied  emotions.  Within  him  are  stirrings 
for  a  career,  worthy,  splendid,  as  in  the  hero 
books  he  so  lately  read  in  which  sacrifice  was 
play  and  joy,  provided  only  the  race  be  run 
in  the  open,  within  sight  of  the  beauty  and 
free  gracious  liberty  echoed  from  mountain 
to  sea,  transfiguring  the  faces  of  friends  and 
written  in  heroism  and  truth  and  fidelity! 

"How  to  accord  all  this  with  the  sordid, 
the  ugly,  the  cynical,  the  impure,  the  blazon- 
ing of  show  for  substance,  in  the  world  their 
elders  have  set  up  for  them,  is  the  problem  of 
these  desperate  boys  whose  tragedies  shock 
parents,  teachers,  citizens.  The  vision  is 
obscured  for  a  time,  though  the  world  is  so 
unutterably  beautiful;  kindness  and  love  are 
so  infinite,  with  men  and  women  on  every  side 
eager  to  join  in  making  the  world  a  paradise. 

"The  need  is  for  faith,  for  some  anchorage 
of  affection  until  the  furious  tides  of  emotion 
recede,  and  the  depressing  sense  of  contrast 
lessens,  and  these  boy-men  look  out  on  God's 
world  in  their  right  mind  once  more,  serene 
and  unafraid." 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  our  youngest 
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poets,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  has  faced  this 
problem  and  suggested  how  such  a  troubled 
soul,  come  to  the  Father's  house  through  sui- 
cide's dark  rusty  door,  came  at  last  to  God  and 
said : 

"  'Father,  I  beg  of  thee  a  little  task 
To  dignify  my  days'     .    .    . 
'Child,'  my  Father's  voice  replied, 
'All  things  thy  fancy  hath  desired  of  me 
Thou  hast  received.     I   have  prepared   for  thee 
Within  my  house  a  spacious  chamber,  where 
Are  delicate  things  to  handle  and  to  wear, 
And  all  these  things  are  thine.     Dost  thou  love 

song? 
My  minstrels  shall  attend  thee  all  day  long. 
Or  sigh  for  flowers?     My  fairest  gardens  stand 
Open  as  fields  to  thee  on  every  hand. 
And  all  thy  days  this  word  shall  hold  the  same ; 
No  pleasure  shalt  thou  lack  that  thou  shalt  name. 
But  as  for  tasks'  —  he  smiled,  and  shook  his  head ; 
'Thou  hadst  thy  task,  and  laidst  it  by,'  he  said." 

Back  of  such  a  poem  lies  the  faith  that  there 
is  something  more  to  life  than  mechanistic 
impersonal  behavior  —  that  life  is  a  task  with 
value  and  with  meaning. 

If  youth  fails  to  gather  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  life  and  feels  wearied  and  disgusted 
to  be  merely  a  cog  in  a  great  world  machine, 
let  the  church  share  with  the  college  its  due 
part  of  the  blame.     For  while  the  classroom 
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has  seemed  to  teach  a  mere  barren  mechan- 
icalism,  the  church  has  too  often  made  its 
message  deal  with  issues  long  outgrown  and 
phrased  in  terms  meaningless  or  powerless  to 
modern  youth.  A  conception  of  God  and  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  can  use  and  trans- 
late or,  when  necessary,  effectively  challenge 
the  scientific  thought-forms  of  our  age  is  what 
the  age  demands.  A  religion  which  accepts 
science  as  far  as  it  goes  and  then  goes  on  to 
insist  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
further  realities  of  moral  idealism,  beauty, 
love  and  personal  devotion  is  what  youth 
needs.  It  is  for  the  church  to  set  up  banners 
in  the  dawn,  to  call  attention  to  the  spiritual 
values  in  life,  to  what  Canon  Streeter  calls 
the  quality  of  life  after  science  has  reported 
all  it  can  on  things  which,  after  all,  have  to 
do  only  with  quantity.  Youth  will  not  run 
away  from  a  life  filled  with  spiritual  mean- 
ing, life  which  contains  real  tasks  not  to  be 
lightly  laid  aside. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  running  away 
from  life.  In  this  cushioned  and  upholstered 
age  we  try  to  run  away  from  physical  hard- 
ship and  exertion.  So  many  things  are  done 
for  us  that  it  seems  quite  delightful  until  we 
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find  that  we  are  losing  our  teeth  and  our 
health  for  lack  of  hard  work.  And  so  we  go 
back  to  gymnasiums  and  masseurs  and,  more 
pleasantly,  to  long  outdoor  camping  expedi- 
tions because,  after  all,  we  cannot  run  away 
from  life  in  its  elemental  demand  for  facing 
hardship  and  physical  exertion. 

Or  we  run  away  from  family  responsibil- 
ity. In  these  days  of  carefully  balanced  budg- 
ets and  birth  control,  of  alluring  shop  win- 
dows and  definite  salaries,  it  costs  much  in 
self-denial  to  share  with  children  what  might 
go  into  Oriental  rugs  and  pictures  and  auto- 
mobiles and  trips  to  Europe.  But  in  the  end, 
when  children  grow  up  in  the  home  and  open 
windows  on  larger  landscapes,  when  they 
bring  home  the  living  growing  world  in 
which  they  move,  and  so  enrich  life  in  ways 
intensely  real  and  personal,  there  comes  to 
such  enlarged  family  circles  a  distinct  reward 
for  not  having  evaded  life.  It  wasn't  easy  to 
be  tied  to  a  baby  once,  or  to  several  babies, 
but  it  is  an  enriching  experience  when  those 
babies,  grown  and  educated,  bring  back  into 
the  home  in  turn  their  babies,  their  experien- 
ces, their  vivid  reports  on  the  great  pageant 
of  living. 
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Political  and  social  responsibilities  are  sim- 
ilarly unescapable.  You  are  too  busy  to  run 
for  office?  You  really  must  get  off  the  grand 
jury?  You  can't  be  expected  to  take  part  in 
politics,  not  even  in  your  own  precinct  club? 
You  are  not  even  to  be  depended  on  to  vote? 
Well  and  good.  But  listen!  When  disease 
runs  riot  in  the  slum  district  because  of  the 
corrupt  inefficiency  which  has  flourished  in 
some  Board  of  Health  because  of  your  indif- 
ference, and  that  disease  spreads  to  your  pleas- 
ant suburb  —  what  then?  Here  is  a  criminal 
bred  by  the  corrupt  politics  and  the  unspeak- 
able jail  and  criminal  court  conditions  which 
you  did  nothing  to  prevent.  When  that  crim- 
inal meets  you  in  some  dark  shadow  and 
shoots  you  down,  or  someone  dear  to  you,  per- 
haps the  question  will  arise  whether  we  can 
ever  successfully  run  away  from  our  civic 
responsibilities. 

People  all  about  us  are  trying  to  ignore 
their  moral  responsibilities  and  pass  them  by. 
"We  won't  count  this  one,"  they  say  with  Rip 
Van  Winkle  to  each  darling  sin.  But  just 
when  they  think  they  are  "beyond  good  and 
evil,"  the  tether  of  the  moral  law  brings  them 
up  with  a  sharp  jerk. 
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"I  said  'Good-bye'  to  my  conscience, 
'Good-bye !  for  ever  and  aye' ; 
And  conscience  forthwith   departed 
And  returned  not  from  that  day. 

"I  said  'Return,'  to  my  conscience, 
'For  I  long  to  see  thy  face' ; 
But  conscience  replied,  'I  cannot  — 
Remorse  sits  in  my  place!'  ' 

So,  if  there  were  time,  I  might  point  out  it 
is  with  religion  also.  It  seems  easy  to  run 
away  from  religion.  We  are  too  busy,  too 
practical  to  bother.  It  seems  rather  trouble- 
some with  its  fussy  details  of  church  attend- 
ance, Bible  reading,  prayer,  grace  before 
meat,  Sabbath  observance,  Sunday  schools 
and  all  the  rest.  Why  not  chuck  it  overboard 
and  get  on  very  well  without  it?  And  then, 
just  as  we  seem  to  have  banished  it  success- 
fully, a  sunset  making  the  western  sky  all 
glorious,  or  the  birth  of  a  child  and  a  bit  of 
helpless  humanity  in  our  arms,  or  a  death  and 
the  strange  peace  on  a  countenance  well-loved 
and  forever  still,  breaks  in  upon  our  compla- 
cency and  tells  us  that  religion  can  never  be 
evaded. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  greatness 
of  Jesus  in  that  he  never  ran  away  from  life! 
He  heard  the  summons  of  John  the  Baptist 
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and  answered  it  by  his  self-dedication  at  the 
Jordan  —  "Suffer  it  to  be  so  now;  for  thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness."  It 
is  the  first  utterance  of  his  active  ministry, 
and  what  a  bugle  call  to  face  life  through! 
And  so  he  goes  on.  In  the  wilderness,  at  the 
well-curb  in  Samaria,  with  the  hungry  multi- 
tude, in  the  streets  of  Jericho,  on  the  steep 
relentless  road  up  to  Jerusalem,  amid  the 
money-changers,  before  Pilate,  on  Calvary's 
hill,  he  evaded  nothing.  He  never  ran  away 
from  life!  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  Sopho- 
cles: "He  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole." 
But  of  Jesus  may  be  written  also:  He  faced 
all  life  unfalteringly  and  saw  it  through. 


^ome  Treasons  for  Relieving  in 

Immortality 

An  Easter  Sermon 


HERE  are  certain  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  believing  in  immortality. 
The  most  obvious  one  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  our  experience  no  one 
has  returned  from  the  life  after  death  to  tell 
us  about  it.  In  this  statement  I  am  assuming 
that,  in  spite  of  the  remarkably  interesting 
data  collected  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  the  evidence  is  still  insufficient  to 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  the  reality  of  spirit 
communication.  I  believe  we  should  be  open- 
minded  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  evidence  may  yet  be  forth- 
coming in  this  department  of  investigation 
which  shall  be  conclusive.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent let  us  assume  what  is  practically  true  for 
all  of  us  in  our  individual  experience  —  that 
no  one  has  come  back  to  us  from  beyond  the 
grave  to  assure  us  of  his  continued  existence. 
What  then? 

This  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  me  so  over- 
whelming as  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  before 
J  realized  how  imperfect  is  our  apparatus  of 
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senses  for  perceiving  reality,  and  how  frag- 
mentary is  even  our  best  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  world  is  simply  full  of  things 
that  we  have  no  sense  organs  to  perceive.  For 
example:  vibrations  which  come  at  a  given 
rate  of  speed  are  interpreted  by  our  eyes  in 
terms  of  light,  and  other  vibrations  which 
come  at  a  very  much  lower  intensity  are 
interpreted  by  our  ears  in  terms  of  sound;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  colors  which 
we  cannot  see  simply  because  our  eyes  cannot 
interpret  light  vibrations  above  or  below  a 
certain  rate  of  speed,  and  so  also  there  are 
sounds  which  are  pitched  too  high  or  too  low 
for  us  to  hear  at  all  simply  because  our  ears 
are  not  equipped  to  receive  them.  This  means 
that  our  perception  of  the  universe  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  whole.  If  the  total  of  reality 
be  represented  by  a  circle,  we  compass  it  with 
our  sense  organs  only  by  a  few  small  arcs 
here  and  there  on  the  circumference.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  see  nor  hear 
our  friends  after  they  die  is  not  final  by  any 
means.  There  is  abundant  room  in  the  uni- 
verse for  life  of  a  higher  and  more  complex 
character  to  go  on  right  about  us  all  the  time 
without  our  perceiving  it.     And   it  is  alto- 
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gether  probable  that  to  be  set  free  from  the 
limitations  of  the  flesh  is  of  necessity  to  cease 
from  fleshly  means  of  communication. 

There  is  an  illustration  from  nature  which 
throws  some  light  on  this  point.  I  once  read 
a  story  of  some  larvae  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond 
holding  a  discussion  as  to  why  from  time  to 
time  members  of  their  company  that  had 
climbed  up  a  water-lily  stem  to  the  surface 
of  the  pond  had  never  returned.  These  dwel- 
lers at  the  bottom  finally  made  a  solemn  com- 
pact that  the  next  one  to  disappear  beyond  the 
surface  should  return  to  tell  his  friends  all 
about  it.  Then  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen 
began  to  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  climb 
up  the  water-lily  stem  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
he  found  himself  safe  and  sound  on  top  of 
the  water-lily  pad  drying  in  the  sun.  Then 
a  wonderful  thing  happened :  he  passed 
through  a  transformation  the  possibility  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed,  and  before  long 
found  himself  a  dragon  fly  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  the  pond,  his  beautiful  gauzy 
wings  iridescent  in  the  sunshine.  As  he 
looked  down  into  the  dark  surface  of  the 
pond  it  came  over  him  how  utterly  impossible 
it  was  that  he  should  ever  penetrate  its  depths 
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again  and  tell  the  larvae  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  how  glorious  was  the  life  above. 

The  second  difficulty  which  has  almost 
paralyzed  for  many  men  and  women  their 
faith  in  immortality  is  the  apparent  depend- 
ence of  thought  upon  the  brain.  Modern 
physiological  psychology  has  made  this  de- 
pendence very  clear  and  evident.  It  has  even 
localized  in  the  brain  different  departments 
of  mental  activity,  so  that  by  injuring  certain 
convolutions,  you  can  destroy,  for  example, 
the  memory  for  words.  The  memory  for  faces, 
for  tunes,  for  locations  still  remains;  but  the 
memory  for  words  is  gone.  The  materialism 
of  the  age  from  which  we  are  just  emerging 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  brain  secretes 
thoughts  as  the  liver  secretes  bile  and  the  sali- 
vary glands  secrete  saliva.  A  speaker  holding 
this  point  of  view  once  said  to  a  group  of  peo- 
ple in  the  room,  "Give  me  an  axe  and  in  a 
few  moments  I  can  put  this  piano  out  of  com- 
mission so  that  no  more  tunes  will  ever  come 
from  it."  And  the  inference  was  that  with 
equal  facility  the  more  delicate  instrument 
of  the  brain  could  be  destroyed  and  with  it 
the  music  of  life.  But  an  answer  was  given 
that  same  evening  by  another  speaker  who  said 
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that  even  though  the  piano  be  destroyed  the 
pianist  yet  remained,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  might  not  be  given  another  piano  in 
another  room  and  produce  even  more  wonder- 
ful music  than  before. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  truer  point  of  view: 
the  physical  brain  is  merely  the  instrument 
upon  which  the  soul  plays  its  music.  Surely 
that  Wisdom  and  Power  which  gave  to  the 
soul  this  instrument  can  be  trusted  to  provide 
a  better  instrument  when  this  one  is  no  longer 
responsive  to  the  touch.  After  all,  to  say  that 
the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes 
bile  is  utterly  unscientific;  for  thought  and 
bile  are  not  in  the  same  category.  One  is  the 
physical  product  of  a  physical  organ  and  to 
make  the  parallel  hold  true  the  actual  phys- 
ical product  of  brain  action  would  have  to 
be  put  in  the  fourth  place  in  the  equation 
instead  of  the  thought,  which  is  merely  a  con- 
comitant of  brain  activity. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  question  and  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons that  may  impel  thoughtful  men  and 
women  to  a  faith  in  immortality. 

First  of  all,  I  am  impressed  with  the  uni- 
versality of  this  conviction  of  a  continued  life 
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after  death.  Wherever  you  go  around  the 
world,  even  in  darkest  Africa,  you  find  some 
kind  of  conception  of  immortality,  and  as  far 
back  as  you  can  go  into  history,  even  to  the 
new  testimony  dug  up  from  the  graves  of  pre- 
historic man,  you  find  this  same  faith  in  life 
after  death. 

The  conviction  of  immortality  is  like 
laughter  —  a  distinctly  human  characteristic 
setting  man  apart  from  all  other  beings.  It 
attains  to  the  dignity  of  an  instinct.  We  are 
coming  to  realize  in  this  day  that  instincts  are 
not  to  be  despised,  but  that  they  may  be  pro- 
found witnesses  to  the  presence  of  mighty 
forces  and  the  working  of  an  unseen  hand. 

John  Fiske  in  one  of  his  books  gives  a  tell- 
ing illustration  of  the  way  in  which  certain 
human  capacities  have  developed  in  response 
to  realities  in  the  outer  world  which  called 
them  forth.  There  was  a  time  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  when  life  upon  this  planet  was 
blind;  but  light  played  upon  it  and,  because 
there  were  things  to  see,  living  creatures 
developed  pigmented  spots  sensitive  to  light, 
and  then  imperfect  eyes,  and  finally  the 
human  eye  with  its  capacity  to  see  the  beauty 
of  the  dawn  and  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
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planets.  So,  too,  there  was  a  time  when  all 
living  forms  were  deaf,  but,  because  later 
there  were  sounds  to  hear,  there  developed  in 
the  process  of  evolution  sense  organs  which 
could  interpret  sound  and  music  and  human 
voices. 

The  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  be  a  power- 
ful one  that  this  world-wide  instinct  for  im- 
mortality, this  great  craving  of  the  human 
spirit,  has  not  developed  aimlessly  and  fool- 
ishly, but  is  a  response  sent  forth  to  a  great 
reality  outside  which  is  calling  to  us,  so  that 
some  day  we  shall  not  only  hear  the  birds  and 
see  the  stars  but  shall  perceive  the  eternal  life. 

The  second  thing  which  helps  me  in  my 
faith  in  immortality  is  the  fact  of  Christ.  Not 
only  does  humanity  at  large  and  on  the  aver- 
age believe  in  immortality  but  the  supreme 
human  spirit  of  all  the  world  believed  in  it 
too.  When  Jesus  came  he  incorporated  into 
his  teachings  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  life 
eternal :  "Lay  not  up  treasure  on  earth,"  he 
said;  "lay  up  your  treasure  in  heaven  where 
moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal."  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,"  he  said;  "in  my  Father's  house  arc 
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many   rooms.     I   go   to   prepare   a   place  for 
you." 

And,  after  they  had  crucified  him,  in  some 
mysterious  way  he  came  back  to  his  disciples 
and  convinced  them  he  was  still  alive.  As 
to  the  method  of  the  resurrection  I  am  entirely 
in  the  dark,  but  as  to  the  fact  of  it  I  see  no 
ground  for  reasonable  doubt.  Something 
changed  this  little  group  of  broken-hearted 
and  discouraged  men;  something  happened 
which  transformed  their  cowardice  and  sent 
them  out  into  the  great  pagan  Roman  world 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  They  said  from 
the  very  beginning,  with  the  utmost  empha- 
sis, that  it  was  because  Jesus  was  not  holden 
of  death,  but  had  appeared  to  them  and  that 
they  knew  he  was  alive  forevermore.  I  can- 
not but  believe  they  were  right,  and  all  this 
contributes  no  small  reinforcement  to  my 
faith  that 

"Life  is  ever  lord  of  death 
And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own." 

A  third  reason  for  believing  in  immortality 
grows  out  of  our  instinctive  and  ineradicable 
faith  in  the  moral  integrity  of  the  universe. 
The  great  fact  of  conscience  is  testimony  to  a 
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conviction  as  wide  as  the  race  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
fundamentally  and  ultimately  the  forces  of 
the  universe  are  on  the  side  of  right.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  see  right  or 
wrong  meeting  their  just  deserts  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  the  men  round  about  us.  We 
have  on  one  hand  the  spectacle  of  men  seeking 
their  own  selfish  aims,  cynically  and  brutally 
treading  into  the  mire  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low beings,  outraging  the  most  fundamental 
laws  of  honesty  and  fair  play  and  then  living 
prosperously  all  their  lives  and  dying  quietly 
and  painlessly  in  bed;  and  we  see  other  men 
who  have  "followed  the  gleam,"  who  have 
put  their  lives  in  harmony  with  the  highest 
dictates  of  moral  integrity,  beaten  down  by 
disease,  by  defeat,  by  treachery,  in  the  very 
prime  of  their  manhood.  We  see  Henry 
Drummond  wasting  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  a  losing  fight  against  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful illness,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ban- 
ished to  Samoa  and  finally  cut  off  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  productive  power.  Our  faith  in 
the  moral  integrity  of  the  universe  seems  to 
demand  a  day  beyond  tomorrow. 

As  Washington  Gladden  puts  it:  "For  the 
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wrongs  that  never  are  righted  here,  there  is 
recompense  hereafter.  The  rogues  that  go 
unwhipped,  the  hypocrites  that  stalk  abroad 
unsuspected,  the  giant  oppressors  who  gather 
by  tribute  the  wealth  of  continents,  and  build 
their  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  homes  —  for  all 
these  surely  retribution  is  coming;  the  mills 
of  the  gods  grind  slowly  but  no  malefactor  is 
done  with  them  when  man  screws  down  his 
coffin  lid.  Do  not  distrust  that  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  your  breast  which  cries  out  against  the 
honor  and  power  and  fame  which  come  to 
greedy,  unscrupulous,  cruel  men.  There  is  a 
day  after  today." 

I  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  also  a  reason 
for  believing  in  immortality  in  the  very 
incompleteness  in  our  own  lives.  William 
James  has  a  humorous  passage  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  different  possibilities  which  he 
realizes  to  be  latent  within  his  life.  He  might 
have  been  many  kinds  of  man,  from  a  soldier 
or  an  Arctic  explorer  to  a  fop  and  "lady-kil- 
ler," but  ended  up  by  being  a  gray,  dry-as- 
dust  professor.     We  all  share  this  experience. 

Why  this  incompleteness  of  life?  Why 
does  it  stretch  out  so  lavishly  and  beckon  to 
us  in  every  direction  we  turn?     Why  are  our 
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achievements  but  little  fragments  of  the 
boundless  possibilities  which  we  see  around 
us?  Personally,  I  believe  that  this  very 
incompleteness  of  life  is  God's  pledge  to  us 
of  continued  life  where  we  shall  go  on  to  do 
the  things  that  here  we  longed  to  do  and  did 
not,  where  the  dreams  at  last  come  true.  After 
all 

"A  man's  reach   should   exceed   his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Our  faith  in  immortality  receives  further 
confirmation  and  reinforcement  from  the 
modern  emphasis  upon  personality.  In  the 
last  analysis  the  one  thing  which  we  know 
most  surely  in  the  world  is  our  own  self-con- 
scious existence.  Descartes,  you  will  remem- 
ber, started  out  to  doubt  everything  that  he 
could,  but  finally  struck  bottom  with  this 
proposition:  aDubito,  ergo  sum"  —  "I  doubt, 
therefore  I  am."  The  one  thing  beneath 
which  he  could  not  go  was  his  own  personal 
existence.  A  book  like  Professor  Bowne's 
essay  on  "Personalism"  is  wonderfully 
strengthening  to  one's  faith  in  immortality 
and  helps  to  deliver  from  the  nightmare  of 
materialism.  After  all,  this  apparently  solid 
and  substantial  thing   which  we    call  matter 
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requires  only  a  change  of  pressure  or  tempera- 
ture to  transform  it  into  liquids,  gases,  heat, 
light  or  some  other  form  of  energy.  And, 
when  you  think  the  thing  through,  you  rind 
that  we  know  energy  only  in  relation  to  per- 
sonality. If  we  believe  in  the  conservation  of 
energy,  how  much  more  reason  to  believe  in 
the  conservation  of  personality.  It  seems  to 
be  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  form  of 
energy. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  human  person- 
ality, as  it  is  being  revealed  by  modern  psy- 
chology, brings  many  hopeful  suggestions. 
We  have  recently  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  the  subconscious,  and  have  been  learn- 
ing that  our  personalities  are  vastly  larger 
than  the  cross-section  of  our  waking  con- 
sciousness at  any  given  moment.  In  this  sub- 
conscious mind  are  many  marvelous  things. 
One  of  them  is  a  well-nigh  perfect  memory. 
Another  is  a  remarkable  perception  of  natural 
law.  Most  of  us  have  worked  on  problems 
until  we  have  been  tired  out,  have  thrown  our 
book  in  the  corner  and  gone  to  sleep,  to  wake 
up  the  next  morning  and  find  the  whole  mat- 
ter cleared  up.  Many  a  minister  has  worked 
at  a  sermon,  unable  to  arrange  it  satisfactorily, 
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only  to  have  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of 
the  argument,  logical  and  effective,  occur  to 
him  after  a  night's  sleep.  Students  of  hypno- 
tism tell  us  that  the  subconscious  mind  has 
not  only  a  high  perception  of  natural  law  but 
also  a  high  moral  sense  and  often  remains 
more  true  and  sensitive  than  the  waking  con- 
sciousness. We  have  as  yet  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  telepathy,  but  this  marvelous 
capacity  —  developed  only  in  abnormal  peo- 
ple now  —  is  possibly  another  function  of  the 
subconscious.  In  this  obscure  region  also  lie 
marvelous  reserves  of  energy  and  a  great  store 
of  instincts  and  intuitions. 

All  these  revelations  of  the  marvelous  qual- 
ity of  the  personality  help  us  to  think  nobly 
of  the  soul  and  in  no  wise  encourage  us  to 
believe  in  its  extinction.  Many  of  its  capaci- 
ties are  entirely  latent  or  put  to  only  the  most 
occasional  and  trifling  use  in  this  life.  Is  not 
the  argument  advanced  by  Hudson  a  cogent 
one  —  that  these  unused  capacities  are  pro- 
phetic of  some  future  life  where  they  shall 
come  fully  into  action? 

Dr.  Worcester  gives  a  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing illustration  in  his  book  The  Living  Word, 
in  which  he  suggests  that,  after  all,  we  live 
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three  lives.  Let  me  condense  this  illustration 
and  give  it  in  my  own  words.  The  first  is  a 
narrow  and  restricted  pre-natal  life  which  the 
child  lives  within  the  body  of  its  mother. 
Here  in  this  dark  world  eyes  develop,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  see.  Here  in  the  silence 
ears  develop,  though  there  is  nothing  to  hear. 
Little  hands  develop,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  handle,  and  feet  for  which  there  are  no 
paths  on  which  to  walk.  Then  comes  the 
great  day  of  birth  and  the  child  emerges  out 
into  this  wonderful  world  in  which  we  live, 
where  there  is  beauty  for  the  eyes  to  see  and 
music  for  the  ears  to  hear,  where  there  are 
deeds  of  helpfulness  for  the  hands  to  do,  and 
great  roads  of  service  on  which  the  feet  may 
go.  So,  in  this  world,  great  longings  are 
developed  which  are  impossible  of  fulfillment 
here,  "fancies  that  break  through  language 
and  escape,"  marvelous  powers  and  capacities 
that  seem  to  have  no  adequate  use  or  expres- 
sion here.  What  then?  There  comes  at  last 
another  day  of  birth  —  which  men  in  their 
blindness  call  death  —  when  we  pass  out  of 
this  dark  and  narrow  world  of  the  flesh  into 
the  great  freedom  of  the  spirit,  into  that  still 
larger  and  more  untrammeled  life  where  all 
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the  aspirations  and  capacities  which  have 
developed  more  or  less  blindly  here  shall 
come  to  their  proper  use  and  high  fulfillment. 
In  closing,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about 
the  judgment  and  heaven  and  hell.  The  best 
way  to  think  about  the  judgment  —  it  seems 
to  me  —  is  to  think  of  it  as  something  auto- 
matic and  continuous.  Every  day  is  a  judg- 
ment day.  The  choices  we  make,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  send  forth  our  energy,  the 
causes  we  support,  the  people  we  love  —  these 
things  register  themselves,  moment  by 
moment  in  the  fabric  of  our  lives.  When  we 
were  little  boys  we  used  to  hear  about  the 
Recording  Angel,  who  sat  up  in  heaven  writ- 
ting  in  a  great  book  the  awful  deeds  of 
naughty  little  boys.  We  secretly  hoped  that 
some  of  ours  would  get  past  him  unobserved. 
But  how  terrible  and  unrelentless  is  the 
Recording  Angel  of  the  new  psychology  — 
not  seated  up  in  heaven  at  a  safe  distance,  but 
seated  in  the  inner  citadel  of  our  own  lives 
in  the  person  of  this  marvelous  subconscious 
memory.  Well  for  a  man  if  he  hangs  no  pic- 
tures upon  the  wall  of  that  memory  which  he 
is  not  willing  to  have  look  down  upon  him 
forever!  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged," 
said  Jesus.     He  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
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stop  making  choices  or  decisions,  but  he  did 
mean  that  the  very  judgments  we  make  react 
upon  us  automatically. 

From  this  conception  of  the  judgment 
comes  a  conception  of  heaven  and  hell  which 
makes  these  words  stand  for  something  less 
fantastic  and  more  impressive.  Heaven  and 
hell  are  not  places;  they  are  states  of  mind. 
A  man  does  not  have  to  wait  until  he  dies,  and 
then  wake  up  again  in  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  and  pinch  himself  and  say,  "Ah,  me, 
let  me  look  about  and  see  whether  I  am  in 
heaven  or  hell  at  last."  Heaven  and  hell 
begin  here.  There  are  men  walking  the 
streets  of  your  city  and  mine  today  who  are 
in  hell,  and  we  have  all  known  men  and 
women  who  in  this  world  have  nevertheless 
already  claimed  their  citizenship  in  heaven. 

It  will  be  a  great  advance,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  death  neces- 
sarily crystallizes  our  lives  —  that  at  that 
moment  they  become  set  like  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  cast,  incapable  of  future  development 
or  alteration.  I  believe  there  is  every  reason 
to  trust  that  the  world  to  come  is  character- 
ized by    eternal    progress    and    eternal  love. 
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Possibly  the  new  penology  has  something  to 
say  about  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 
If  parents  punish  children  only  to  correct 
them,  if  the  school  principal  is  allowed  to 
punish  his  pupils  only  to  reform  them,  if  the 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  not  so  much 
concerned  to  vindicate  the  law  as  to  save  and 
restore  the  youthful  law-breaker,  if  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  all  legal  punishment  is  only  to 
protect  society  and  the  only  complete  protec- 
tion of  society  lies  in  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  then  the  great  possibility  suggests 
itself  that  this  highest  human  conception  of 
crime  and  punishment  cannot  be  higher  than 
God's,  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 

—  continuing  forever  and  achieving  nothing 

—  is  made  simply  impossible  in  the  face  of 
the  new  penology.  That  the  hell  which  begins 
in  this  life  will  continue  in  the  life  to  come  is 
altogether  probable,  though  we  must  make 
great  allowance  for  the  fact  that  in  the  life 
to  come  we  shall  be  free  from  these  physical 
bodies  which  are  the  source  of  so  much  of 
our  trouble.  But  if  hell  continues,  God's 
love  will  also  continue;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  love  can  be  eternally  set  aside,  but  that 
somehow,   sometime,   every  soul   in   the   far 
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country  will  come  to  itself  in  deep  repentance 
and  return  to  the  Father's  house. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Williams,  of  Redlands,  Califor- 
nia, used  to  tell  this  story:  A  revivalist  once 
came  to  a  New  England  town  and  swept  all 
before  him.  The  last  night  he  preached 
vigorously  on  hell  and  invited  all  who  wished 
to  go  to  heaven  with  him  to  stand  up.  All 
rose  except  the  village  philanthropist,  a  rather 
eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  was  unknown  to 
the  revivalist.  The  exhorter  pointed  his 
finger  at  him  and  said  witheringly,  "My  dear 
friend,  what  do  you  expect  to  do  when  you  go 
to  the  other  place?"  The  reply,  spoken  in  a 
quiet  drawl,  was  distinctly  audible  through- 
out the  room :  "Well,  after  what  you  have 
been  saying  about  it  tonight,  I  calculate  to 
start  in  and  try  to  make  a  few  improvements!" 

Let  us  have  faith  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
corner  in  God's  universe  where  he  will  not  be 
eternally  trying  to  make  improvements. 


The   Qhrist  of  zj&odern  Thought 


'Subtlest  thought  may  fail,  and  learning  falter, 
Creeds    change,  forms   perish,    systems   go; 
But   our   human    needs  —  they   will   not   alter: 
Christ   no   after  age  shall   e'er   outgrow!" 


XI 


REMEMBER  reading  as  a  boy  a  little 
book  which  told  of  a  preacher  who 
noticed  in  his  congregation  one 
Sunday  a  man  of  peculiar  winsome- 
ness  and  responsiveness,  so  that  he  felt  himself 
inspired  by  his  presence  to  change  his  sermon 
here  and  there — making  it  more  simple,  more 
deeply  spiritual.  After  the  congregation  had 
gone  out  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  man 
and  lo,  the  man  was  Jesus!  I  would  speak  and 
I  would  have  you  listen  as  though  Jesus  him- 
self were  listening.  I  would  not  enter  into  any 
controversy  about  Jesus.  I  only  desire,  as 
effectively  as  I  may,  to  bear  witness  as  to 
what  I  find  in  him. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  intensely  personal. 
I  am  a  Congregationalist,  but  this  is  no  au- 
thoritative pronouncement  of  Congregational 
views;  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  each 
Congregational  minister  is  independent  and 
can  speak  only  for  himself.  I  am  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  and  of  Yale 
Divinity  School,  but  what  I  say  is  no  mere 
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parrotlike  repetition  of  the  teaching  of  any 
school.  It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  set  forth  a 
personal  answer  to  this  question :  "What  may 
Jesus  mean  to  a  man  who  was  reared  in  a 
Christian  home,  who  has  spent  seven  years  in 
study  at  two  typical  modern  universities  and 
who  has  lived  eagerly  and  sympathetically  in 
the  full  current  of  modern  civic  life  for  over 
twenty  years?" 

To  begin  with,  I  think  it  is  beyond  question 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
modern  point  of  view  in  everything  is  the  use 
of  the  inductive  method.  That  man  is  a 
medievalist  who  starts  with  a  dogma  and  mar- 
shals arguments  in  its  support.  The  dogma 
may  be  true,  the  arguments  may  be  valid,  but 
the  method  is  medieval.  That  man  is  a  mod- 
ernist who  starts  with  the  facts,  sits  down 
humbly  before  them  seeking  to  understand 
them,  and  is  willing  to  follow  where  the  facts 
lead,  regardless  of  all  dogmas,  prejudices  or 
preconceived  ideas.  For  men  trained  in  the 
scientific  atmosphere  of  modern  life,  the  most 
helpful  approach  to  Christ  will  be  the  ap- 
proach not  by  way  of  dogma  but  along  the 
line  of  the  inductive  method.  And  surely  he 
who  said  to  his  disciples  "Come  and  ye  shall 
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see"  will  welcome  our  approach  to  him  in 
this  spirit  of  scientific  humility. 

Let  us,  therefore,  begin  here :  Whatever 
else  Jesus  was  or  was  not  he  was  certainly  a 
man.  The  record  of  the  Gospels  as  I  read 
them  reveals  to  me  a  genuine  human  being. 
He  lived  and  felt  as  a  man.  He  "increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man."  He  faced  temptation.  He  often 
sat  wearied  by  the  well-curb  of  life.  He 
knew  defeat  and  failure.  He  longed  for  hu- 
man companionship  and  he  also  sought  for  di- 
vine companionship  in  prayer.  He  wept  at 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  He  cried  out  on  the 
cross  in  anguish  of  body  and  of  spirit. 

To  realize  the  genuine  humanity  of  Jesus 
is  a  great  gain.  As  a  boy  in  Sunday  school  I 
did  not  get  this  conception  of  him.  The 
Christ  presented  to  me  then  was  not  a  man; 
he  was  only  masquerading  as  a  man.  In  real- 
ity he  was  a  supernatural  being  with  unlim- 
ited knowledge  and  power,  who  was  rather 
thinly  disguised  in  garments  of  humanity. 
He  was  really  a  being  apart  from  me  or  my 
possible  experience.  Now  all  this  is  changed 
and  Jesus  has  for  me  a  greater  reality  and  a 
higher  personal  value  because  I  believe  firm- 
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ly  in  the  genuineness  of  his  humanity.  It  puts 
new  power  into  texts  like  "And  the  word  be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace 
and  truth"  and  "being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient 
even  unto  death,"  and  "As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  send  I  you." 

But  Jesus  was  no  ordinary  man.  There  are 
certain  facts  about  him  which  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  tremendous  significance.  First  of  all 
is  this :  Not  only  was  he  recognized  as  a  great 
teacher  in  his  own  day  but  since  his  day  it  has 
developed  that  he  is  indeed  the  supreme 
teacher  of  humanity  in  matters  of  conduct  and 
religion.  His  ethical  standards  have  con- 
quered the  world  —  not  yet  in  actual  attain- 
ment, sad  to  say  —  but  as  practically  unchal- 
lenged expressions  of  the  ideal.  Men  who 
profess  religious  faith,  men  bitterly  opposed 
to  organized  religion,  yet  find  in  him  the 
world's  supreme  teacher  of  ethics. 

But  you  cannot  detach  the  teacher  from  the 
man  himself.  Jesus  gave  to  the  world  not 
only  its  supreme  teaching,  but  its  supreme 
example  of  the  incorporation  of  that  teaching 
into  daily  life.  He  lived  his  message.  So 
far  as  we  can  see  he  bears  no  shadow  upon  his 
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character.  There  is  no  stain  upon  his  gar- 
ments. Nor  is  this  purity  external  only.  It 
seems  to  be  an  inner  fact,  for  nowhere  does 
he  betray  consciousness  of  sin.  He  stands  as 
the  world's  sinless,  unstained  human  life. 
You  probably  remember  how  Sidney  Lanier 
in  his  poem  The  Crystal,  reviews  the  great 
figures  of  history,  finding  in  each  much  inspi- 
ration, but  also  some  limitation,  until  at  last 
he  comes  to  Christ,  when  he  bursts  forth  in 
these  great  words : 

"But  Thee,  but  Thee,  O  sov'reign  Seer  of  time, 
But  Thee,  O  poet's  Poet,  Wisdom's  Tongue, 
But  Thee,  O  man's  best  Man,  O  love's  best  Love, 
O  perfect  life  in  perfect  labor  writ, 
O  all  man's  Comrade,  Servant,  King,  or  Priest,  — 
What  'if  or  'yet,'  what  mole,  what  flaw,  what  lapse, 
What  least  defect  or  shadow  of  defect, 
What  rumor,  tattled  by  an  enemy, 
Or  inference  loose,  what  lack  of  grace 
Even  in  torture's  grasp,  or  sleep's  or  death's — 
Oh,  what  amiss  may  I  forgive  in  Thee, 
Jesus,  good  Paragon,  thou  Crystal  Christ?" 

No  man  can  contemplate  the  fact  of  Christ 
without  being  struck  by  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence which  he  has  wielded  in  the  world.  His 
''line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth."  He 
wrote  no  books;  yet  thousands  of  books  owe 
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to  him  their  inspiration.  He  painted  no  pic- 
tures; yet  the  whole  world  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  even  architecture,  has  been 
changed  by  him.  He  held  no  official  posi- 
tion; yet  his  influence  has  changed  and  is  to- 
day changing  more  vitally  than  ever  the  whole 
social  order,  reproving  greed  and  inhumanity 
and  calling  men  to  social  brotherhood  and 
human  service. 

Nor  is  this  influence  a  mere  vague,  perva- 
sive, indefinite  something  —  it  is  very  inti- 
mate and  personal.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  through  the  centuries  rise  up  to  make 
confession  that  he  has  been  the  dominant 
power  within  their  lives  —  that  they  are  what 
they  are  because  of  his  presence.  Here  is 
something  deeper  than  the  influence  of  his 
teaching  or  his  example.  It  is  more  like  the 
influence  of  a  mother  over  her  son,  to  use  a 
splendid  illustration  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion some  years  ago  from  the  paper  of  a  theo- 
logical student.  The  mother  instructs  her  boy 
on  points  of  honor  and  morality.  She  tells 
him  of  the  perils  of  dishonesty  and  the  tragedy 
of  unchastity.  In  time  the  boy  finds  himself 
away  from  home  in  a  great  city.  In  his  pov- 
erty and  loneliness  temptation  comes  to  him. 
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What  is  it  saves  him?  His  mother's  sound 
advice?  Not  that  alone.  Her  beautiful  and 
pure  life?  Not  even  that  alone.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  personal  love  and  responsibility 
that  he  has  toward  her  which  makes  her  ad- 
vice and  example  dynamic  in  his  life.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  unworthy  of  her  love  and 
trust.  It  has  been  even  so  with  Christ  down 
through  the  ages.  He  has  been  the  great  re- 
demptive personality  of  the  world.  Men 
have  been  saved  not  by  the  cold  word  of  his 
teaching,  not  by  the  distant  spectacle  of  his 
example,  but  by  warm  personal  love  and 
loyalty  to  him. 

There  is  a  great  scene  in  The  Piper,  by 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  in  which  the 
Piper  argues  with  "the  lonely  man,"  the 
Christ  on  the  cross  of  the  wayside  shrine.  The 
Piper  pleads  to  be  allowed  to  keep  for  his 
very  own  the  children  of  Hamelin  Town,  but 
at  last  he  cannot  —  he  surrenders  his  will  to 
Christ's.  Just  outside  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, there  stands  a  statue  of  Phillips  Brooks  — 
erect,  manly,  joyous  —  preaching  with  radi- 
ant power.  But  behind  him  stands  the  veiled 
figure  of  Christ,  who  reaches  one  hand  for- 
ward, resting  it  as  in  benediction  on  the  shoul- 
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der  of  the  great  preacher.  These  things  are 
but  typical  of  human  experience  with  Christ. 
His  personal  influence,  his  redemptive  power, 
have  been  simply  tremendous  in  the  world  — 
and  never  more  so  than  at  this  very  hour. 

One  fact  more  about  Christ  crowns  all  that 
goes  before.  He  has  become  for  the  world 
its  noblest  picture  of  God.  How  he  has  il- 
luminated our  conception  of  God!  "Who  is 
God?"  we  ask  —  and  we  hear  his  words: 
"God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  "But 
where  is  God?"  we  ask.  "Here,"  says  Jesus; 
"here  in  the  rain  which  he  causes  to  fall  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust;  here  in  the  sparrows, 
not  one  of  which  falls  without  his  notice; 
here  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which  are 
clothed  by  his  love  and  wisdom."  "But  what 
is  God's  attitude  toward  men?"  we  ask.  And 
his  words  are  like  music  in  our  ears  as  he  tells 
us  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  "God  is 
like  that,"  he  says;  "God  is  a  loving  Father; 
when  ye  pray  say,  'Our  Father.'  "  "But  we 
crave  for  more,"  our  hearts  cry  out,  "Show  us 
the  Father";  and  his  answer  peals  forth,  "He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

And,  explain  it  as  you  will,  this  has  actually 
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come  to  pass.  Jesus  has  become  for  the  world 
its  picture  of  God.  "After  Jesus  it  is  his  re- 
ligion or  no  religion,"  says  a  great  German 
scholar.  The  fact  is  that  the  world  today 
thinks  of  God  in  terms  of  Jesus  Christ.  God 
cannot  be  less  than  Jesus;  he  must  be  like 
Jesus  —  and  more.  Our  God  is  an  infinite 
Christ!  — -~"" 

Behind  all  this  there  lies  the  marvelous  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus.  He  had  a  realization 
of  his  relationship  with  God,  and  the  over- 
flowing power  which  resulted  from  it  is  cen- 
tral in  his  life.  Upon  the  lips  of  what  other 
character  in  history  can  you  put  such  words 
as  these :  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness" ; 
''Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest,  take  my  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls"?  Yet  these  words  do  not  sound 
immodest  or  presumptuous  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  —  they  simply  express  the  experience  of 
humanity  with  him. 

What  shall  we  say  concerning  such  a  life 
as  this?  What  answer  shall  we  make  to  such 
a  remarkable  and  cumulative  series  of  facts? 
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How  shall  we  classify  such  a  personality? 
What  else  can  we  say  than  that  he  was  divine, 
that  in  Jesus  God  revealed  himself  in  terms  of 
humanity,  that  he  is  the  supreme  expression 
in  human  form  of  the  life  and  character  of 
God?  "God  was  in  him  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself."  "And  so  the  Word  be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father." 

But  along  with  this  sense  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  there  goes  a  great  inspiration,  a  vision 
which  may  well  make  us  all  pause  and  trem- 
ble. Divinity  is  not  something  apart  from 
humanity  —  the  divine  life  which  dwelt  in 
Jesus  in  all  its  fulness  dwells  also  in  you  and 
me.  Our  lives,  too,  are  a  part  of  the  life  of 
God.  That  electric  current  which  in  Jesus 
became  incandescent,  to  borrow  Winston 
Churchill's  figure,  thrills  through  us  also.  He 
was  given  to  us  to  show  us  what  a  divine  hu- 
manity might  be.  We  are  to  attain  "unto  the 
fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ."  He  is  at 
last  to  be  "the  first  born  among  many  breth- 
ren." What  Jesus  is,  humanity  shall  at  last 
become ! 
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You  have  noticed,  doubtless,  that  I  have 
said  nothing  about  the  virgin  birth.  There  is 
very  little  that  needs  to  be  said.  It  has  no 
bearing  on  my  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
He  was  divine  because  of  his  character,  his 
personality —  not  because  of  the  origin  of  his 
physical  body.  Did  he  have  two  human  par- 
ents? Did  he  have  only  one?  Settle  it  for 
yourselves  according  to  the  evidence.  It  is 
purely  a  historical  question  and  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  authority  of  Jesus.  You  might  be 
able  to  prove  beyond  possibility  of  question- 
ing that  he  was  born  without  any  human  par- 
ents at  all — and  yet  we  would  not  worship  him 
unless  he  had  also  been  all  that  he  was  in  char- 
acter and  teaching.  You  may  decide  that  the 
evidence  for  the  virgin  birth  is  so  slender  that 
it  is  imperative  for  you  to  think  of  Jesus  as 
born  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  of  two  human  par- 
ents. Personally,  I  should  welcome  that  con- 
clusion, for  it  would  only  the  more  definitely 
make  his  divinity  a  moral  and  spiritual  thing. 
It  would  make  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  only 
more  genuine  and  thoroughgoing.  It  would 
bring  him  closer  to  our  common  humanity 
in  his  origin,  and  therefore  make  the  possi- 
bility of  following  him  up  the  heights  all  the 
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stronger.  But  at  the  same  time  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  feel  that  so  remarkable  a  life 
may  well  have  come  into  the  world  in  a  re- 
markable way,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
annunciation  we  have  an  echo  of  a  wonderful 
experience  which  came  to  Mary  and  which 
ought  to  become  the  experience  of  every 
mother  —  "For  lo  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee."  When  we  look  at 
things  with  clear  eyes  we  shall  see  that  a  birth 
by  two  parents  is  just  as  miraculous  —  in- 
volves the  presence  and  power  of  God  just  as 
truly —  as  would  a  birth  by  only  one  human 
parent.  The  world  can  easily  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  idea  that  Jesus  had  a  physical 
birth  different  from  ours,  if  in  return  it  can 
gain  potentially  for  every  mother  the  experi- 
ence of  Mary  of  the  nearness  and  presence  of 
God  in  the  great  miracle  of  bringing  a  new 
life  and  personality  into  the  world. 

You  have,  doubtless,  noticed  also  that  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 
This  has  been  a  deliberate  omission,  because 
I  do  not  regard  them  as  primary  evidence  for 
his  divinity.  I  believe  that  unusual  events, 
which  we  call  miracles,  accompanied  the  life 
of  Jesus.     Given  so  remarkable  a  personality, 
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the  miracles  become  only  the  inevitable  over- 
flow of  its  influence  in  the  world.  A  little  boy 
learns  to  play  a  violin  —  becomes  proficient 
enough  to  play,  let  us  say,  Handel's  Largo, 
with  fair  accuracy.  The  time  is  correct,  the 
notes  are  true.  We  compliment  the  perform- 
ance. But  let  a  great  master  of  the  violin  ap- 
pear. Let  Mischa  Elman  or  Kreisler  play 
Handel's  Largo.  What  happens?  "Tears 
are  in  our  eyes  and  in  our  ears  the  murmur  of 
a  thousand  years!"  We  see  a  great  river  roll- 
ing to  the  sea,  we  feel  anew  the  nobility  of 
life,  our  experience  is  one  of  spiritual  renewal 
and  we  come  back  to  the  concert  hall  when 
the  last  note  dies  away  as  those  who  have  re- 
turned from  a  far  country.  Our  ordinary 
human  lives  are  like  a  little  boy  playing  his 
violin.  The  results  are  very  modest  and 
limited.  But  Jesus  was  a  master  of  life. 
From  him  no  such  meager  results  could  possi- 
bly be  expected.  The  miracles  are  exactly 
what  we  should  expect. 

But  while  I  believe  the  miracles  of  healing, 
I  do  not  base  my  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 
upon  them.  His  power  to  achieve  results  be- 
yond ordinary  human  experience  does  not 
guarantee  his  divinity,  for  if  he  had  worked 
miracles  ten  times  greater  than  any  recorded 
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in  the  New  Testament  and  had  not  been  at 
the  same  time  a  good  man,  we  should  not  build 
churches  in  his  name  or  worship  him  today! 
It  is  not  power  that  commands  the  allegiance 
of  thoughtful  men;  it  is  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual principles  which  direct  the  use  of  what- 
ever measure  of  power  may  be  given. 

One  miracle,  however,  deserves  special 
mention  —  the  resurrection.  In  some  way 
after  the  death  on  Calvary  Jesus  came  back 
to  his  disciples,  who  were  scattered,  discour- 
aged, beaten,  and  convinced  them  that  he  was 
not  holden  of  death  but  was  still  alive.  The 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  are  not  clear  or 
harmonious.  Some  of  them  emphasize  a  re- 
animation  of  his  physical  body,  yet  he  did  not 
resume  the  old  physical  life.  Through  the 
stories  runs  another  tendency  which  has  al- 
ways appealed  to  me  more  strongly  than  the 
emphasis  on  his  physical  body — the  emphasis 
on  his  spiritual  presence.  Mary  suddenly 
finds  him  with  her  in  the  Garden,  the  two  on 
the  Emmaus  road  find  themselves  not  alone 
but  walking  with  him,  Paul  meets  him  on  the 
desert  road  leading  to  Damascus.  This  ex- 
perience with  Jesus  was  the  most  conspicuous 
element  in   very  early  Christian   preaching. 
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Explain  the  resurrection  how  you  will,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  supreme  effect  that 
Jesus  had  upon  his  disciples  was  to  convince 
them  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  and 
was  alive  again  forevermore. 

One  important  subject,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  our  thought  of  Christ,  has  been 
deliberately  left  to  the  last  —  the  atonement. 
Why  did  Jesus  die  upon  the  cross?  Various 
answers  have  been  given  at  different  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  The  earliest  dis- 
ciples simply  pointed  to  the  great  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  with  its  picture  of  the  suf- 
fering servant  of  Jehovah  and  said  that  Jesus 
died  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Later  other 
explanations  arose:  that  he  died  to  pay 
humanity's  debt  to  God  incurred  by  Adam's 
sin;  that  he  died  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice 
by  receiving  on  himself  the  punishment  due 
the  sin  of  the  world.  God,  having  received 
payment,  having  exacted  justice,  was  then, 
men  said,  in  a  position  to  forgive  sin;  and 
reconciliation  between  God  and  man  became 
possible. 

None  of  these  theories  appeals  to  the  mod- 
ern point  of  view.  They  are  too  legalistic. 
They  seem  to  concern  a  God  who  is  an  im- 
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mense  Shylock  or  an  implacable  judge  inter- 
ested in  abstract  laws,  rather  than  God  the 
Father  of  his  children  as  revealed  by  Jesus. 
What  then?  Shall  we  take  the  crosses  from 
off  our  churches  and  cease  to  sing 

"In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory 
Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time"  ? 

Not  so.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  be  as  pathetic 
as  it  is  needless. 

Behind  every  great  doctrine  of  the  past, 
however  crudely  or  even  repulsively  stated, 
there  lurks  a  great  idea  —  a  truth  dear  and 
necessary  to  humanity.  The  atonement  is 
true;  it  only  requires  a  modern  interpretation 
to  release  once  more  in  the  world  the  tremen- 
dous power  which  it  holds.  What  is  that  in- 
terpretation? Something  like  this:  Jesus' 
death  on  the  cross  is  not  an  isolated  event;  it 
is  rather  the  symbolic  and  supreme  expression 
of  the  ever-present  and  dominant  spirit  of  his 
life  —  of  service  for  humanity  in  a  spirit  of 
absolute  love  and  self-sacrifice.  That  spirit 
came  to  its  final  dramatic  climax  in  the  lay- 
ing down  of  his  own  life.  That  act  and  all 
that  lies  behind  it  in  the  years  of  patient  self- 
giving  in  Galilean  villages  and  on  the  streets 
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of  Jerusalem  do  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween man  and  God.  But  how?  By  chang- 
ing the  mind  of  God?  Not  in  the  least! 
God's  mind  did  not  need  to  be  changed.  He 
has  always  loved  and  sought  his  wandering 
children.  How  then?  By  changing  our 
minds.  Jesus  died  not  to  make  God  good  but 
to  make  us  good! 

"But,"  someone  asks,  "how  does  the  spec- 
tacle of  Jesus'  life  of  self-sacrifice  culminat- 
ing on  Calvary  make  us  good?"  Only  by 
touching  our  lives  with  a  divine  purpose  to 
live  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  to 
join  Jesus  in  his  search  for  and  service  to 
God's  lost  children.  The  world  is  not  to  be 
saved  by  Jesus  alone,  not  by  his  three  hours' 
agony  on  the  cross  merely,  but  by  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  themselves  become 
saviours  and  give  themselves  unselfishly  even 
as  did  he.  This  young  medical  student  in 
London  is  to  hear  the  call  of  the  deep-sea 
fishermen  and  give  his  life  to  the  people  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  young  woman  is 
to  respond  to  the  need  of  the  great  city  and 
spend  her  life  in  the  nineteenth  ward  in  Chi- 
cago as  a  friend  and  helper  of  the  foreigner 
and  the  forgotten.    This  young  Scotch  weaver 
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is  to  die  on  his  knees  in  the  little  African  vil- 
lage, that  slavery  may  cease  and  brotherhood 
be  born.  Thousands  of  nameless  and  humble 
souls  shall  in  the  spirit  of  the  cross  give  them- 
selves not  to  selfish  ends  but  to  unselfish  ser- 
vice in  cottages  and  hospitals  and  workshops. 
And  so  Christ  shall  be  reduplicated  in  a 
myriad  of  saviours,  and  the  world  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  God  who  is  a  God  of  love.  Thus 
the  atonement  —  the  "at-one-ment"  —  is  con- 
tinually and  eternally  in  process. 

All  this  ought  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  us 
in  what  essential  Christianity  consists.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  theories  about  the  person  of 
Jesus  nor  speculations  as  to  the  mystery  of 
the  relation  of  his  soul  to  the  all-enfolding 
life  of  God.  Speculation  is  interesting  and 
has  its  place.  But  a  man  is  not  made  a  Chris- 
tian by  coming  to  any  particular  intellectual 
convictions  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity is  rather  a  matter  of  personal  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  his  interpretation 
of  life  and  duty.  If  only  one  is  sincere  in  his 
love  of  Jesus  and  his  desire  to  reproduce  his 
life  in  the  world,  we  need  not  fear  that  such 
a  one  will  hold  unworthy  views  of  his  Lord. 
Continued  experience  with  Christ  will  lead 
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him  to  profounder  insight  and  greater  rev- 
erence. 

"If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man, 

And   only   a  man  —  I    say 
That  of  all  mankind  I  will  cleave  to  him 
And  to  him  will  I  cleave  alway." 

You  may  begin  there!  But  to  love  and  serve 
and  follow  Christ  will,  I  believe,  inevitably 
lead  you  on  to  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem: 

"If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  God  — 
And  the  only  God  —  I  swear 
I  will  follow  him  through  heaven  and  hell, 
The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air!" 


